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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY, advancing through the 
S Land of Goshen, has fought the enemy twice during 
the week of which we have now the record,—once, when 
he was attacking, on the 24th and 25th (Thursday and 
Friday in last week), between Ramses and Mahuta, on 
the line of rail to Zagazig; and again on Monday, when 
attacked by Arabi in force at Kassasin Lock, about four 
miles further on than Mahuta, on the same line. In both cases, 
Sir Garnet’s troops came off with a substantial victory and very 
little relative loss, though in the latter engagement, in which a 
picked'¥egiment from Cairo led the attack, the fighting was 
much better than on the former occasion, our advanced guard 
being at first taken by surprise. Even the latter engagement, 
however, must rank only as a skirmish, when compared with 
great battles. Our casualties were some hundred killed and 
wounded at most, with a very small number killed; and though 
the losses of the enemy were much greater, that means not a 
battle, but a skirmish, notwithstanding that, like many another 
skirmish, it had important results in opening the advance. On 
the side of Alexandria, we have at present news only of General 
Hamley and his division having left for the front, though 
whether the front means the old advance from Ismailia, or a 
new line of advance from Kantara, to the north of Ismailia, we 
do not yet know. 


The gallantry of our troops throughout has been all that 
Englishmen could desire. We stated last week that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had found Arabi in some force at Ramses,— 
ie, some eight miles west of Ismailia, on the railway line to 
Zagazig and Cairo,—and it now appears that during the whole 
of Thursday week (24th of August), a very small English force 
was holding its advanced ground against one four or five times 
its size. “I now found,” says Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch, 
“that the enemy were being largely reinforced from Tel-el- 
Kebir in the rear. I could see trains arrive. I did not think it 
would be in consonance with the traditions of the Queen’s Army 
that we should retire before any number of Egyptian troops, 
so I decided on holding my ground until the evening, when I 
knew reinforcements I had sent for, would reach me.” This 
sentence has been much assailed for its grandiosity; but the 
critics forget that armies in the field—not the readers of 
superfine literature—are the persons really addressed in these 
despatches, every word of which is subsequently devoured by 
the soldiers with the greatest avidity; and that to make British 
soldiers feel what is expected of them by their commander, is 
not the sort of thing which can be effected without drop- 
ping a superfine reserve. What would not the superfine 
critics say now of Lord Nelson’s general order to his Fleet, 
“England expects every man to do his duty ” ? 








The way in which Mr. Hickman worked his two guns on 
Thursday week against the ten or twelve guns of the enemy, 
the drivers taking up the serving of the guns when the 
artillerymen were worn out, and compelled to take some 








rest, was admirable. So, too, the Duke of Connaught 
struggled up with his Guards through heavy sand on the 
same day, and brought a very welcome assistance to the 
small force engaged. On Thursday, too, the dam on the 
Sweetwater Canal between El Magfar and Mahuta was taken; 
and on the Friday, Sir Garnet “swung” round his right,—the 
cavalry operating on the extreme right,—so as to drive the 
enemy into the Freshwater Canal. This they effected, taking 
a large camp of the enemy, with five Krupp guns, and very 
large stores of food at Mahsameh railway-station. This was 
achieved by the cavalry, under Sir Baker Russell and General 
Lowe. And all this was done in a sun which almost flayed the 
men. One correspondent asserts that his boots were literally 
burned by the extreme heat of his stirrups under the glaring 
sun. Sunstrokes were almost as fatal as Arabi’s guns. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the gallantry which never shrinks under 
physical conditions so new and so exhausting. 


The skirmish of Monday was a more serious affair. The 
advanced guard, under General Graham, was at Kassasin Lock, 
on the Sweetwater Canal,—a good deal in advance of the rest 
of the troops. The English, tired out by feints of attack 
during the heat of the day, were heavily attacked in that 
exhausted condition, in the afternoon, soon after three o’clock. 
The Standard and Telegraph,—which far outstripped the other 
papers in their admirable telegrams published in Wednesday’s 
issue,—gave a most spirited account of the moonlight charge 
of the Household Cavalry and the Dragoon Guards, which 
charged the guns of the enemy, sabred the gunners, and would 
have captured the guns, but that they could not find them 
again after their charge, and left them to be secured in 
the morning. They were, however, carried off by the enemy 
during the night, though the ammunition was left scattered on 
the ground. General Graham’s ammunition is said to have 
given out before the end of the skirmish, which points to a ces- 
tain want of care, for advanced guards at all events ought to be 
well supplied with ammunition. Previous to this battle, 
Mahmoud Fehmy, the chief military engineer of Arabi, had 
been captured at Kassasin Lock, and the enemy so deprived 
of its most scientific and also most unscrupulous officer. 
Warm congratulations on the imaginary victories which he hac 
reported to Arabi and to Cairo were, it is said, found upon his 
person. 


We hear with great regret that the bodies of some of the 
English killed in the skirmish of Kassasin were found to have 
been mutilated, and trust that the English officers will take 
some pains to restrain their troops from retaliating by any 
needless bloodthirstiness,—by any reluctance to give quarter, by 
way of revenge. The story published in the Pull Mall, from 
the Central News, that some Egyptian officers who gave th: m- 
selves up to the English had been handed over to the Khedive, 
and by his orders put through the horrible torture of keel- 
hauling, is, we think, almost certainly untrue. It is wholly 
unlike the English to give up to the native authorities prisoners 
—and prisoners of a class whom we ought in every way to 
encourage—without conditioning for their good treatment, and 
we do not think it in the least likely that the Khedive himself 
would have either ordered or allowed so very impolitic, as well 
as so unjust,a revenge. Three Egyptian sailors were, no doubt, 
keel-hauled in an Egyptian vessel almost on the day referred to, 
and in all probability the Central News’ telegram blunderingly 
substituted Egyptian officers for the sailors in question. There 
has been no confirmation of the horrible story. 

It is bad news for the Church of England that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is in imminent danger, having been 
attacked, three weeks ago, according to the Lancet, by weakness 
of the heart, congestion of the lungs, and thrombosis, or clots 
of blood in the veins, all indicative of great constitutional 
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weakness. His head seems perfectly clear, when he is roused 
from the drowsiness which seems to be his usual condi- 
tion. The Archbishop has probably made more mark in the 
Church than any Archbishop of this century, and has certainly 
made the Church of England more popular with the nation at 
large than the ablest of his predecessors. He has had a policy 
of his own, and has pursued that policy with moderation and 
dignity, and has combined with his policy great personal 
graciousness and unwearied industry. All England scans the 
accounts of his illness with the keenest eagerness for favour- 
able symptoms, but the accounts of Thursday night and Friday 
morning were certainly not encouraging ones. 


Politics have been quiet for the last ten days, but the 
Conservatives did manage to get up a blood-and-thunder meet- 
ing at Frome yesterday week, at waich Lord Henry Thynne 
took the chair, and in which Lord Henry Thynne said that while 
with the last Government we had peace with honour, we had 
now war with dishonour. Probably the saying as to honour 
and dishonour meant nothing, except party rancour, but it is 
difficult to understand in what respect the war of the pre- 
sent Government can be contrasted with the peace of the last 
Government. Neither Government made war in Europe. The 
Tories invaded Afghanistan for reasons which the Liberals 
thought disgraceful, while the Liberals have now invaded Egypt 
for reasons which the Tories think sufficient. Is that a con- 
trast between “ peace with honour, and war with dishonour ?” 
Colonel King-Harman also made a speech, in which he declared 
that the outrages in Ireland existed “ because a Radical Govern- 
ment had decreed that murder and outrage should be backed 
up at the expense of honest men.” The outrages in Ireland, 
however, were growing rapidly before this Government came into 
office. Indeed, Lord Beaconsfield described the state of Ireland 
at that time as one of ‘veiled rebellion.” Nor does the Crime 
Prevention Act look much like the backing-up of “murder 
and outrage” by a Radical Government. Conservatives would 
do better to keep their heads, than to indulge in silly ravings of 
this kind. 


The Military Convention between Turkey and England is not 
yet concluded, and hangs fire, apparently, on two points,— 
the proclamation of Arabi as a traitor, to which the Sultan had 
agreed, but from which he is always trying to be excused; and the 
question of the landing, which the English say must not be at 
Alexandria, while the Turks insist that it either should be, or, at 
least, may be, at Alexandria, if it is found unsafe to land at 
Aboukir, as it well might be. It is not very easy to judge 
whether either the Sultan or the English Ambassador is serious 
in the intention to sign this Convention. The farce of pretend- 
ing that the negotiation is on the very verge of completion 
appears to have gone on very cheerfully for a fortnight at least, 
but there has been no completion; and probably Lord Dufferin 
will soon declare that the time for it has past, and that the 
British Government must now do alone what the Turks declined, 
at the moment of difficulty, to help us to do. Besides, the 
tradition of the Porte is dilatoriness; the only thing the Turk 
has learned to do well is to kill time, and in this case there are 
such serious dangers in action, that we cannot expect action 
at all. 


Turkey and Greece have had a brush at Zorbas, on the northern 
frontier of Thessaly, where the new Turkish frontier meets the 
Greek frontier. There was considerable fighting there on 
Sunday and Monday, each side alleging, of course, that the 
fault lay with the other side. On Wednesday, the orders 
from Constantinople and from Athens had put an end to 
the fighting; but on Thursday the conflict was resumed, 
and these are the sort of sparks which often kindle great 
conflagrations. It is very natural that the Turks, who have so 
recently evacuated Thessaly, should be jealous of the Power 
that has displaced them; and also that the Greeks, who have 
so recently occupied that country, should be jealous of the 
secret yearnings of the Turks to expel them from their ac- 
quisition. It is, indeed, rather a matter for regret that there is 
no non-conductor of national jealousy in which Europe could 
sheathe the frontier between races so little likely to dwell to- 
gether in peace as the Turk and the Greek. As that cannot 
be, perhaps Turkey would do well not to send troops to Egypt 
which she may so soon stand in need of on her own frontier. 


The spirit of discontent among the Irish Constabulary, which 
has been manifesting itself in little outbursts of various kinds 





for some weeks past, came to a head last dee eee 
the removal of six Limerick constables to As ely ~— ~ 
being assumed by the force generally to be the re whee: 
the authorities for the part taken by these six men in — of 
for better pay. Colonel Bruce was, however, pornitiel at 
Lord-Lieutenant to explain to the Constabulary that the bs 
men ordered to the North were removed, not for the man 
had taken in the agitation, but for refusing to occupy _ ue 
quarters with some soldiers with whom they were billeted i 
on this explanation, a good deal of the irritation seems to he 
subsided, five out of the six insubordinate Limerick off ea 
having been dismissed, and the sixth returned to his duty. ay 
discontent, though partially allayed, has, however, by snes : 
subsided, and there is too much reason to fear that the Mires 
able address to the Constabulary circulated in Ireland in the 
middle of the week, which exhorts them to be ready for a revela. 
tion, has not been issued without knowing that by some of 
the force at all events, an appeal of this kind would be listened 
to in no mood of displeasure. The police force in Ireland has 
long been badly managed, and, as we explain in another column 
sadly needs a thorough-going reorganisation. ; 





Yesterday week, a deputation, composed of the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin and some members of the Corporation, waited on 
Lord Spencer, to represent to him the desirability of altering 
the law which allows Judges to inflict arbitrarily heavy penalties 
for contempt of Court, and to request the appointment of q 
Commission to inquire on oath into the allegations made by 
Mr. Gray, M.P.,the Sheriff of Dublin, in the Freeinan’s Journal, 
as to the challenges of Catholic jurors, and into the alleged 
misconduct of the jury in the Hynes case. Lord Spencer replied 
that he had received the memorialists in token of his respect for 
the privilege of the Corporation to bring any complaint of theirs 
to the knowledge of the Government, but that he could not 
discuss with them the propriety of Mr. Justice Lawson's pro. 
ceedings. Mr. Justice Lawson had the legal right to do what 
he did, and would have had that right as a Judge of any Court 
in either England or Ireland. With regard to the challenges, 
he had satisfied himself that “no juror was set aside on the 
ground of his religion.” He had also looked into the allega- 
tions made as to the misconduct of the jury in the Hynes case, 
solely with the view of seeing whether there was anything in 
the statements made in relation to that jury to “lead him to 
interfere with the ordinary course of the law.” A public inquiry 
upon oath for such a purpose as that,—the only one with which, 
as we understand the Lord-Lieutenant’s remarks, it seemed 
proper for him to intervene,—would be quite out of the question. 
Mr. Gray, therefore, stays in prison at all events till the House 
of Commons reassembles,—probably till his three months are 
out. Lord Spencer’s tone was at once respectful and self- 
respecting. 


On Friday week, Sir R. Temple read a most striking paper 
before the British Association on the cradle of the Tartar world, 
the gigantic Asiatic plateau, usually 4,000 feet high, which 
stretches from the Himalaya to the Altai and the mountain 
border of China, covers more than two millions of square miles 
—two Indias—and is walled out from civilisation by mountains 
20,000 feet high. Though partly desert—as in that strange 
dried sea, the Desert of Gobi—much more is still fertile, while 
there is reason to believe it contains some of the richest mineral 
districts in the world. No territory is so little known to Euro- 
peans, yet probably from hence came many of the tribes whose 
pressure drove “the Barbarians” upon Rome; while in the twelfth 
century its clans so increased in numbers and in a kind of civili- 
sation, that in the thirteenth century Jenghiz Khan and his sue- 
cessors ruled armies of 500,000 cavalry, threatened the whole world, 
and conquered it from the Yellow Sea to the Baltic. A Tartar 
reigns in China, and the last Emperor of Delhi was a descendant 
of Jenghiz. We wish Sir R. Temple would tell us why these 
tribes cannot again grow strong, and, as Mr. Thoby Prinsep 
gravely predicted, invade India in a strength to which that of 
Russia would be trifling. 


There was an able paper also read by Mr. Sclater-Booth, a8 
President of the Economic and Statistical Section of the British 
Association, yesterday week, on the subject of local govern- 
ment in rural districts. He objected strongly to any County- 
government scheme which would in any way do away with the 
local government of the various Unions. The Poor-law Union 18 


now, for many purposes, the real unit of local government; and 
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“Tile the 650 Unions of England and Wales, governed by 
strictly representative bodies, dispose of some seven and a half 
millions sterling, for poor-law, sanitary, and highway purposes, 
the Quarter Sessions dispose of only one and a half millions. 
The same Union often overlaps different counties, so that any 
County government measure which assumed for the counties 
the work of the Unions would break to pieces the organi- 
gation now recognised by a_ great number of different 
statutes. A County Board could take on itself only the 
work of the Quarter Sessions, unless it upset a thoroughly 
good representative system, which has now been _grow- 
ing up for fifty years back. The Unions now administer 
the poor-law, the sanitary law (including vaccination), the 
Education Act; and the Poor-Law Guardians administer also the 
highways, in areas which they have power to identify with the 
peal of the Union, if that is determined on. The chief thing 
left to Quarter Sessions is the police of the rural districts, and 
to havea County Board chiefly for this purpose evidently seemed 
to Mr. Sclater-Booth hardly worth while. He thought that on 
critical points the Central Government itself would often be 
much more popular than a County Government, and that in 
any case, the work of the Union Guardians could not be wisely 


interfered with. 


There was also a very vehement discussion the same day on 
the Channel Tunnel, Sir Frederick Bramwell doing all in his 
power to cover with ridicule those who have opposed it. But 
he did not make much way. Sir William Armstrong quite 
rightly replied that any position which was one of natural ad- 
vantage for the British people, ought to be guarded with great 
jealousy, and that, no doubt, our insular position was an advan- 
tage of that kind. As this journal has always insisted, a Channel 
Sennsl, whatever it failed to do, must increase the tendency 
of the British public to periodical panics,—a most mischievous 
and undesirable tendency. But over and above that, it is all 
but certain that the strong dislike of a popular British Govern- 
ment to interfere with thousands of vested interests, and to give 
an order which would sound cruel and wasteful, would prevent 
any order being given for the destruction, or partial destruc- 
tion, of the tunnel, at the only time when it could in all pro- 
bability be given with good effect. To these arguments, 
neither Sir Frederick Bramwell nor any one else seems to us 
to have attempted a reply. 


We observe that Sir W. Thomson, in his address on Friday week 
to the British Association, declared authoritatively that “ care- 
ful observation with the barometer, thermometer, and anemo- 
meter, at the time of new moon, full moon, and half-moon, has 
failed to establish any relation whatever” between the phases 
of the moon and the weather. “If there is any dependence of 
the weather on the phases of the moon, it is only to a degree 
quite imperceptible to ordinary observation.” It is difficult to 
account for the deep-rooted popular prejudice that the weather 
does change more, and with more significance, at the time of 
the phases of the moon, than at any other time. This is a 
point on which ordinary people will not accept scientific opinion. 
They raise their brows, and evidently think that vague, popular 
impressions must have more value than scientific observation. 
We wonder why. It seems precisely one of the matters which 
scientific observation should set at rest. 


On Monday, the British Association decided to hold its meet- 
ing of 1884—two years hence—in Montreal (Canada), the meet- 
ing of next year being fixed for Southport. Considering that 
there are a good many of the Association who cannot go so far, 
even for a holiday, this is a curious testimony to the strong 
desire of the men of science to draw the bonds between England 
and her Colonies still closer. The votes for meeting even next 
year at Montreal were, indeed, more numerous than those either 
for Southport or for Birmingham, Montreal polling 45 votes, 
Southport 43, and Birmingham 37. When Birmingham, however, 
was withdrawn, Southport polled 64 votes and Montreal only 57. 
But on Southport being chosen for 1883, Montreal carried the 
day for 1884 by a large majority. The scientific men do not 
agree with Horace, that the ocean is “dissociating.” The 
Association cheerfully proposes to make it the instrument of 
their own associating objects. 


Ina paper by Professor Schwedoff, on “ The Origin of Hail,” 
read before the Association.on Monday, evidence was produced 








—we are not told exactly what—of a hailstone “as large as an 
elephant,” which took three days to melt. Oddly enough, the 
Professor advocated the theory that hailstones are not formed in 
the atmosphere, but are of ex-terrestrial origin, are, indeed, 
meteors of cosmic origin. Sir W. Thomson treated this hypothesis 
as a heavy joke, pointing out that a hailstone coming from ex- 
terrestrial regions with anything like meteoric velocity would 
perform enough work to develop, in its conflict with the atmo- 
sphere, heat enough to melt it many times over. As to the 
block of ice as large as an elephant, which took three days to 
melt, that does look a little like a snow-balling of the earth by 
extra-terrestrial Titans ; though, till we know where that big hail- 
stone fell, and who saw it fall, and how he measured it and 
timed its melting, we need not, perhaps, quite believe in Pro- 
fessor Schwedoff’s rather Miinchhausen-like story. 


Dr. Siemens, on bringing the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, over which he has so ably presided, to a close, expressed 
a view which, popularly accepted though it is, seems to us 
utterly false. He said that “it seemed to be a law of Nature, 
not sufficiently investigated, that the more pleasantly they 
spent their time, the sooner it passed away.” Is it true, then, 
that a very delightful holiday seems short? On the contrary, 
we maintain that,—if, at least, it involves much new experience, 
—a holiday seems many times as long as the same time passed 
in ordinary business. The poet Campbell's question,—* Why, 
as we near the falls of death, feel we their tide more rapid ?” 
suggests a much truer summary of experience,—that time 
passes more rapidly to the old, more slowly to the young; 
but that is not because the young enjoy themselves more, 
since even the young look back on their first journeys as almost 
endless in their delight, while school-time passes over their 
heads like lightning. The truth probably is that times of unirk- 
some routine seem short, because one day is so like another 
that in the perspective the different days run together like the 
different slides of a shut-up telescope; while times of new and 
impressive experience, whether painful or pleasurable, seem 
always long in the retrospect,—though longer, because more 
acutely impressed, when they are painful, than when they are 
pleasurable. 


Amongst other curious fllustrations of the deeply-implanted 
bigotries of this professedly tolerant age, is the publication in 
Monday’s Tiines of a very silly and chafling letter, by “A 
Vicar-General,”’ on Mr. Green’s case, in which the Vicar-General 
congratulates himself on the continued imprisonment of that 
gentleman,—who, now that he has forfeited his living, is 
imprisoned for no intelligible reason, whether penal or pre- 
cautionary,—and concludes in this grossly personal and discour- 
teous fashion, after commenting on a letter of Dr. Pusey’s :-—* I 
wonder Dr. Pusey did not add that Mr. Green has suffered the 
additional affliction of another child lately, as I hear from very 
good authority. Perhaps he thought that too funny for such a 
solemn business as martyrdom; or perhaps it is not an afflic- 
tion, but a consolation. Clergymen take such different views of 
their quivers.” Evidently, the Vicar-General aspires to be a 
comic writer of a mean order. But as a matter of fact, what 
has Mr. Green done to draw down this sort of grossly personal 
comment on his domestic affairs? Mr. Green’s Church- 
wardens and also Mr. Green himself have told us that 
this bit of scandal and innuendo has no truth in it 
whatever, whereupon the Vicar-General replies in yester- 
day’s Times,—* How is one to know that the report that 
a married man has had another child is false?” To which we 
should answer, that rumours about strictly private and domestic 
affairs, the truth or falsehood of which one has no means of 
knowing, is no matter for a public writer’s comment, unless, 
indeed, he wishes to make known to the world that he is either 
ignorant of, or despises, the courtesies of social life. 


The artillery fight at Chalouf on August 25th, which had 
been represented as a massacre by the British in some of our 
own journals, turns out to have been a strictly legitimate 
operation of war, though one which was provoked very 
unwisely by the Egyptians, who were foolish to go on firing 
after they found that their guns produced no effect on the 
British force, and that our guns were mowing them down by 
scores. Nobody can deny that the gallantry of the Egyptian 
gunners at Chalouf was heroic. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———EE 


EUROPE, TURKEY, AND EGYPT. 


T is not surprising to us that the Sultan of Turkey vacil- 
lates as to the course he shall take in Egypt more than 

the barometer itself, and we confess that we do not even now 
expect to see Turkish troops sent to fight against the Egyptian 
troops at all. The truth is, that as a European Power the 
Porte is most anxious to assert itself in Egypt, and put down 
Arabi; but as a Mahommedan Power, it is most fearful of 
the result of such an attempt, as well as doubtful about the 
demeanour of its own troops. The Standard of yesterday, in 
its Paris letter, quotes a communication from a Turkish gentle- 
man in Constantinople, in which the writer, after describing 
the admiration with which all classes of Mahommedans 
regard the Egyptian adventurer, proceeds thus :—‘* A meeting 
was held here [Constantinople] yesterday, at which the Cadi 
of Medina and a large number of the highest Mussulman 


a dignitaries were present. Arabi was lauded to the sky, and 


his cause pronounced sacred. The arms of all present were 
raised to Heaven praying for victory for his forces, the anni- 
hilation of the British Army, and the deliverance of India 
from the hated yoke of England.” And then the writer goes 
on to say that the feeling in the Mahommedan meeting 
was thus expressed :—“ Action is necessary, even though the 
Empire should cease to be Turkish, and should become Arabic.” 
That expresses perfectly the root of the struggle in the Sultan’s 
mind. Unfortunately for him, he is not only Sultan, but 
Khalif, and knows perfectly well that what is essential for him 
as Khalif may seriously injure him as Sultan, The Turkish 
witness of the Mahommedan meeting just referred to, de- 
clares, indeed, that one of those present at the meeting had 
soon after an interview with the Sultan, at which he 
warned the Sultan that if he sent troops to Egypt, 
those troops would never obey the order to fire on 
Arabi’s flag, but would rather desert and rally to that 
flag ; to which, as it is stated, the Sultan’s reply was, “ If 
I send troops to Egypt, they will not fight the Egyptian Army.” 
That, of course, may be either true or false gossip; but it de- 
scribes accurately enough a conflict which has been going on 
for many months in the Sultan’s ‘mind, and which has re- 
sulted in that remarkable vacillation as to proclaiming Arabi 
a traitor which all Europe has witnessed. For our own parts, 
we feel tolerably well convinced that the remark here attri- 
buted to the Sultan, whether or not uttered by him, is true, 
and that if Turkish troops go to Egypt, they will go only to 


| get into embroilments with the English, not to attack the 
\ Egyptians. But we have insisted so often on this point, that 


we do not now return to it only to point out once more the 
inexpediency of permitting the landing of any Turkish contingent 
in Egypt. We retura to it for another purpose,—in order 
that we may draw attention to the rapid approach of a crisis 
to which we have for many months past repeatedly drawn the 
attention of our readers, the great crisis when the Sultan 
will be obliged to realise that he must choose for himself 
between his present position, and the very different position 
indicated in the Mahommedan suggestion that ‘action is needed, 
even though the Empire should cease to be Turkish, and should 
become Arabic.” That, we may be sure, is an alternative really 
before the Sultan’s mind. We may be quite certain that 
amongst the dreams of that shrewd dreamer, the dream of land- 
ing Turkish troops in Egypt, not to fight on the side of the 
English, but against them, has been one of the most prominent ; 
and that it is chiefly the tremendous danger of the step, and 
the habitual timidity of a ruler who is accustomed to failure 
and knows nothing of success, which daunts him. But though 
he will probably shrink from so hazardous a mancuvre 
as that, especially as the English command the sea, the time 
must soon come, and is rapidly coming, when he will find it 
absolutely necessary either to forfeit all claims on the religious 
loyalty of Mahommedans, or to forfeit all claims on the inter- 
national confidence of Europe. And when that time comes, 
the result of his choice, both in Europe and in Asia, will be a 
disturbance of the political equilibrium so vast that at present 
we cannot even adequately anticipate its nature. 

But one thing we can already see, that whenever this occurs 
—and it must occur before long—it will be a matter of the 
very first importance that Europe shall be united, and shall 
act with strength and perfect concert in the face of that con- 
vulsion. If, as is most probable, the Khalif absorbs the Sultan 
—and that might happen without the consent of the individual 


Sultan, and against his will—in other words, 
enthusiasm once more gets the upper hand, E : . 
Russia, will have her cake full wiih the Secmsad — 
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west, from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. And even if th 
Sultan could persuade any substantial section of his Turk ; 
remain faithful to him, in spite of his opposition to en 
Mahommedan movement of the day, which does not seem to 
us very likely, Europe would have eventually to stren th “ 
his hands, and to pull the strings of his policy, so as to paca 
as far as might be, the vast dangers which must sccctmpear 
the coming crisis. In either case alike, Europe, if surprised 
unready, and without concert, would have to witness massacra 
and anarchy on a greater scale than Europe has known for 
many centuries. It is for this reason that we cannot 
at all agree with the slur cast upon “ the Concert of 
Europe”” by a thoughtful correspondent, “E. H.,” whosa 
letter we publish in another column. It is, indeed, per- 
fectly true that under Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
the Concert of Europe was used to injure seriously the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and transform it into the much 
less promising Treaty of Berlin. But why was the “Con. 
cert of Europe,” then, so mischievous a power? Simply 
because the English vote was given on the wrong side, and in. 
stead of being combined with the votes of the Powers most de. 
sirous of really preparing for the future in the East, was cast on 
the side of Turkey herself. If Lord Beaconsfield had been anxious 
to modify the Treaty of San Stefano in the sense in which 
Mr. Giadstone would have been anxious to modify it, wo 
should be now a great deal easier about the crisis which ig 
approaching, and a great deal better prepared to meet it. But 
says “ E. H.,” Russia will now play off upon us in reference to 
the settlement of Egypt, the very same maneuvre which Lord 
Beaconsfield played off upon Russia in reference to the settle. 
ment of Bulgaria and Turkish Armenia, and the result will be 
a complete failure to do in Egypt what it is necessary to do 
for the good of the Egyptian people. Well, we do not deny, 
we have, on the contrary, week after week pointed out, the 
danger of such an issue. But we deny altogether that this 
shows the folly of attempting to bring about a concert of 
Europe on a question so terribly critical and dangerous as the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire. On the contrary, it makes it 
very much more essential to restore, if we can, a true concert 
of Europe; such a concert of Europe as we should have with 
the vote of England cast on the right side. It seems to us, 
in view of the great crisis which we expect, that nothing in 
the world could be more important than to subdue the various 
jealousies of the Western Powers, and unite them in a common 
policy for the protection of Europe and of civilisation against 
the final explosion of Mahommedan despair. 

We do not in the least believe that Russia is so bent on 
returning the snub which Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
inflicted on her, but that she will listen to reason, when she 
sees, as she must soon see, the imminent danger in which 
civilisation stands, both in West and East. Russia will be 
called upon to do her duty in repressing that outbreak in the 
East, and the other Powers probably may look to the need- 
ful repression in the West; but there should be no jealousies 
amongst them. The rumour, of which we have all heard, 
of a Military Convention between England and Turkey, con- 
ditioning that the troops of both Powers should evacuate 
Egypt at the same time, seems to show, if it be really 
founded on any actual stipulation to that effect, that the 
Foreign Office has not yet foreseen how dangerous the crisis is 
likely to be. If Egypt is really to be settled,—if any Mahom- 
medan country in effervescence is to be settled at all,—it is 
simply childish to talk of allowing the troops which excite that 
effervescence, and the troops which repress it, to leave the country 
at the same time. Turkish troops should never go to Egypt, 
but if they do go, they should certainly leave long before the 
British troops. However, what is most needful is this, —that all 
the Powers of Europe should steadily realise how great a crisis 
is coming on the Turkish Empire, and sink their own trivial 
differences, in the effort to meet that crisis with a firm and 
temperate and concerted policy of disinterested and yet resolute 
resistance to Mahommedan bigotry and fanaticism. 
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THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
F Mr. Trevelyan would only devote as much attention to 
the proper organisation of the Irish Constabulary as he 
is devoting to the more general question of the proper mode 


of enforcing the Crime Prevention Act, we believe that he 
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would signalise his administration by the most needful of all 
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ny secondary reforms of which Ireland is in urgent 
want. The mismanagement of all Constabulary questions of 
late years has been very gross. It was, in our opinion, a gross 
mistake to encourage the military form of organisation at all. 
That form of organisation diverted the Constabulary from 
their proper duties as a civil police, and inspired them 
with a hybrid kind of military pride, as dangerous to 
the discipline of the force as it has been subversive 
of their efficiency as mere policemen, Then the long delay 
jn distributing the supplementary vote intended to reward them 
for their special services has been most irritating to them. 
Policemen overworked and expected to do much more than 
their usual work, should have had their wages raised at once, 
and without the unhappy delays involved in all this system of 
financial checks and conditions. It is more than a year since 
the £180,000 of extra pay was voted, of which the Con- 
stabulary have never had a penny. This is very like making 
careful provision for discontent, and discontent of a particu- 
larly dangerous kind, namely, a kind that points at 
Home-rule as the natural cure for delays imposed by the 
English system of finance which are so unnecessary and 
which seem so significant of English indifference. But 
most of all, what the Constabulary want is reorganisation 
as a civil force, with a genuine Irishman at their head,— 
an Irishman who knows the Irish people, who will not 
allow his men to show their zeal by disturbing the most 
harmless popular amusements, and who will encourage them 
to sympathise a little with popular rights. The recent 
system has first stimulated a military pride which they 
ought never to have been allowed to feel, and then morti- 
‘fied it by arbitrary treatment which genuine soldiers would cer- 
tainly resent. We are not here criticising as unjust the punish- 
ment of the five or six Limerick constables who were ordered 
to a distance for refusing to be quartered with soldiers, for we 
quite admit that, in their case, punishment was needed, though 
we doubt the wisdom of the particular punishment of sending dis- 
contented policemen to a distance to spread their discontent in 
a new province, and should have preferred their peremptory 
suspension, or dismissal at once. But what we find so unfor- 
tunate is that the police have been habitually encouraged to 
cherish this feeling of quasi-military jealousy, which makes 
them object to be quartered with soldiers, as if there were some- 
thing derogatory to their esprit de corps in that, and are then 
severely punished for displays of the very feeling which has 
been so carefully fostered in them. 

What is wanted, above everything, is that the Irish Con- 
stabulary should be made to feel that they are a civil, not a 
military force, charged with civil and not with military duties, 
employed to prevent civil and not military disturbances, and 
encouraged to sympathise heartily with civil rights and civil 
freedom. In order that this may be so, they should be organ- 
ized by Irishmen and commanded by Irishmen who are them- 
selves jealous for the civil liberties of Ireland, and who would 
not delight to display their force on every possible occasion in 
an attitude of hostility and affront to the civil population of 
Ireland. One hears, for instance, of the display of an imposing 
force of Constabulary at amusements as distinctly unlikely to 
result in any sort of serious defiance of the law as the Cork 
races, and of the force showing its zeal by hauling a drunken man 
off the course with all the pomp and parade of something like 
a military arrest. That is not the kind of way to make the 
Constabulary popular in Ireland, and it is the kind of way to 
open avery deep gulf between the Constabulary and the people, 
a gulf which is doubly dangerous,—dangerous to the effi- 
ciency of the Constabulary, by making the people regard them 
as their enemies and keep all information from them; 
dangerous to the people, by making the Constabulary feel that 
a3 if must be hard to rehabilitate themselves with the 
people, they should either earn the reputation of being hearty 
foes to the people, or let it be understood that they are secret 
f ves to the authorities, and ready to turn against the Government 
at a moment’s notice. We see signs of both these tendencies. 
Unquestionably there are a good many of the Irish Constabu- 
lary who try to win favour from their superiors by showing 
in very active forms their dislike and suspicion of all the 
“ordinary forms of popular feeling and popular enjoyments. And 
unquestionably, too, there are a good many more,—as is shown 
by thedocument, published this week, professing to issue from 
some friend of the police force, and calling upon them to be 
ready for a Republican revolution.—who are at least given 
credit for being at heart disloyal to the existing Government, 
and with whom it is supposed that the treasonable appeal 
we have referred to will carry influence and weight. This 
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disposition, on the one hand, for an attitude indicative of 
spite to the Irish people,—a spite which it is evidently sup- 
posed will be approved as official “ zeal” by their superiors,— 
and this willingness, on the other hand, to be credited with 
treasonable sympathies, are the natural results of the very 
serious mistake of a military organisation of the Constabulary 
conducted without any special reference to Irish feelings and 
Irish habits of life. What is wanted most of all in Ireland is 
that Irish ideas should be introduced not only into the higher 
politics, but into the administrative life of the island. While 
almost everything is done by Englishmen or Scotchmen, this 
can never be. Mr. Trevelyan should look to it at once that 
the Irish Constabulary, at all events, should be weaned from 
their military vanity and their hostile attitude to the popular 
life of Ireland, and should be officered by Irishmen who 
are as jealous of the reputation of protecting civil liberty, as 
they are of the reputation of putting down terrorism, treason, 
outrage, and murder. 





MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND EGYPT. 


HATEVER we may think of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's 
capacity as a politician and a discerner of character, 

there can be no question about his honesty and moral courage. 
In the article which he has just published in the Nineteenth 
Century he frankly acknowledges that he is “in violent 
opposition to” the policy of his country, “ and in as violent 
sympathy with the enemy.” Mr. Blunt sincerely believes that 
Arabi is entirely in the right, and the British nation entirely 
in the wrong, and he boldly wishes success to the side on which, 
in his opinion, justice lies. We do not quarrel with him for 
this. It is, no doubt, a trying dilemma for a patriot to find 
himself in a position in which he must choose between the 
success of his country’s policy and arms on the one hand, and 
the success of the cause which he believes to be just on the other.- 
In one of the debates on the Eastern Question, three years ago, 
Lord Elcho declared that it was the duty of an Englishman to 
support his country, “ right or wrong.” True patriotism, how- 
ever, demands no such self-sacrifice. It may be difficult some- 
times to draw the line between duty to one’s country and 
allegiance to one’s conscience; but no one who believes in 
morality at all can ever be justified in supporting a cause 
which he conscientiously and deliberately believes to be wrong. 
We do not quarrel, therefore, with Mr. Blunt for “ finding 
himself in violent opposition to” the policy adopted by his 
country, “ and inas violent sympathy with the enemy.” He is 
morally entitled to follow his convictions, and to take the conse- 
quences. We also gladly admit that his article is written with 
great moderation and in excellent taste. And the case which 
he makes out for Arabi’s party is a plausible one. His 
view is, that there is throughout the Arab world a movement 
in favour of a religious and political reformation, coupled with 
a detestation and an impatience of Turkish rule. “ The sight of a 
free native civilisation in the heart of the Desert” “inspired him 
with the thought of aiding the Mussulman nations to learn self- 
government, shake off the yoke of strangers, and so regenerate 
their social life.” And he supports the so-called “ national” 
party in Egypt because he believes them to be the vanguard 
of this reforming movement. At first, he thought little of 
them, and was disposed to distrust them. “ The fact of their 
being soldiers repelled me ; for I still looked on every soldier 
and zaptieh in the East as the symbol of that imperial ‘ order’ 
Pashas love and Bedouins and I abhor. A Fellah Colonel I 
found it impossible to think of as a patriot.’’ But chance de- 
tained him at Cairo, and personal intercourse with Arabi and 
the Ulema of el Azhar (the Moslem university of Cairo) 
convinced him “ how strangely he had been in error. Where 
the year before I had left them half-hearted, distrustful of 
each other, now they were confident, and talked openly the 
language of religious and political liberty.” ‘ They detailed 
me their plan of action—their intention to insist upon Parlia- 
mentary Government—upon reforms in the Administration and 
reforms in morals. They complained bitterly of the evils 
brought on them by the family of Mohammed Ali, the finan- 
cial ruin of the country, its invasion by foreigners, the wine- 
shops, brothels, opera-house, and other public scandals imposed 
on them by these. They spoke of the injustice of the taxation 


which favoured Europeans, of the mismanagement of the reve- 
nue of the Domains, the railways and customs under European 
Control; and they announced their intention, as soon as their 
Parliament met, of insisting on the remedy of such abuses, the 
suppression of the unnecessary offices held by foreigners, and 
the reduction of foreign salaries.” 
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existence of Christians in Egypt, ‘‘as long as these were con- 
tent to live by the laws of the country,’—i.e., the Sacred Law 
of Islam. 

Mr. Blunt admits that both Sir Edward Malet and Sir 
Auckland Colvin were at first well disposed towards Arabi’s 
party, and took a hopeful view of the movement. Why did 
they eventually come to distrust and oppose the movement, 
while Mr. Blunt is still as firm a believer and sympathiser as 
ever? It seems to us that Mr. Blunt’s own article, even 
without the aid of official papers, furnishes a sufficient ex- 
planation. He placed an implicit and undiscriminating con- 
fidence, which nothing apparently could shake, in Arabi and 
the Sheikhs of el Azhar; whereas Sir E. Malet and Sir A. 
Colvin compared the fair professions of the leaders of the 
“ national” movement with certain indisputable facts with 
which those professions were in conflict. On the very 
threshold of the movement some significant facts became 
known to Mr. Blunt which ought to have roused his 
suspicions, Arabi, when he first saw him last year, 
“seemed to me,” says Mr. Blunt, “strange as it may 
sound, to take a more distinctly religious view of the move- 
ment than did the religious Sheikhs [7.e., the Ulema of 
Cairo], spoke with more respect of the Caliph, and did not 
absolutely deny, when I rather indiscreetly asked him whether 
he had ever written to Abdul Hamid. It was evident that he 
believed he had a mission to restore good Mussulman govern- 
ment in his country... .. . On a second interview, I liked 
Arabi better, and better still on a third. I inquired of my 
friends, and found it was perfectly well known that he had 
been in communication with Constantinople, but that they did 
not on that account consider him to be distrusted. Arabi 
was before all things an honest man, and might be trusted to 
correspond with the Sultan, or with the Pope, for that matter, 
if he thought fit to do so in the interests of his country.” 
Surely all this ought to have put Mr. Blunt on his guard. 
Here was the chief of a party which professed to desire, above 
all things, to get rid of Turkish rule, in confidential corre- 
spondence with the Sultan of Turkey; and the other leaders 
of the party, so far from distrusting him on that account, 
thought his conduct the most natural thing in the world. 
The man who * believed that he had a mission to restore good 
Mussulman government in his country” spoke with great 
“respect of the Caliph,” and entered into confidential corre- 
spondence with him on the subject. Most natural, we admit, 
from Arabi’s real point of view, but not from the point of view 
from which he wished Mr. Blunt to regard the movement,—that, 
namely, of a reformer who was striving to rid his country alto- 
gether of the Caliph and his rule. If Luther had begun his 
movement by “speaking with more respect”’ of the Pope than 
other Reformers of the time, and had entered into confidential 
correspondence with his Holiness as to the best method of 
conducting the Reformation in Germany, would the Protestants 
of Germany have thought that Luther “ was before all things 
an honest man, and might be trusted ” blindly, whithersoever he 
might choose to lead his followers? But Arabi and his 
colleagues had taken the measure of Mr. Blunt. They saw 
that he was an enthusiast, whose reason was under the 
dominion of a sentimental imagination, and they played their 
cards accordingly. At his first interview with Arabi Mr. 
Blunt informed him that his wife “ was a grand-daughter of 
Lord Byron, the poet, who had fought for the Greeks.” The 
acute fellah immediately “showed great interest and 
satisfaction,—a sign,” adds Mr. Blunt, ingenuously, *‘ by which 
I judged him more than all else to have a true love of 
liberty. Indeed, the universal sympathy we have received 
from the Mussulmans in Egypt, because we are connected with 
one who died in arms against the Turks, seems to me a most 
convincing proof of the national and liberal character of 
the movement. If only a Panislamic plot, why should we 
thus have found favour?” A man who picks up his “ most 
convincing proofs” in this fashion is plainly a witness whom 
it is impossible to trust, however much we may respect his 
honesty and motives. The foregoing quotation supplies us 
with the key to Mr. Blunt’s invincible faith in Arabi and the 
Ulema of el Azhar. Mr. Blunt was seized with the honour- 
able ambition of playing in Egypt and Arabia the part which 
Byron had played in Greece. Arabi cunningly played on this 
foible, and was able from that moment to make Mr. Blunt 
believe almost anything he chose to tell him. Mr. Blunt 
“decided to trust ” the man who gave his sympathy to him- 
self and Lady Anne, “ because we are connected with one who 
died in arms against the Turks,” although Mr. Blunt knew at 
the time that Arabi was all the while in sympathetic cor- 








respondence with the Sultan! Under the influence of hi 
new-born faith in Arabi Mr. Blunt wrote home to Me 
Gladstone his impressions of the coming regenerator f 
Egypt. He describes Arabi as “an acute reasoner. a if 
of education and practical good-sense, and a theologian of the 
most enlightened school of orthodox Mahommedanism,” Hs 
‘‘ideas” “are based on a knowledge of history, and on the 
liberal tradition of Arabian thought, inherited from the dav. 
when Mahommedanism was liberal. He understands that 
broader Islam which existed before Mahommed.” Nearly all 
this, we need hardly say, is evolved out of Mr. Blunt's imagina- 
tion, Arabi is a very cunning but a very ignorant fellah 
The only language he knows is Arabic, and the only literature 
he knows is the Koran, and a smattering of kindred lore in- 
cluding some second-hand quotations from the Old Testament 
And pray, when were “the days when Mahommedanism was 
liberal ” History knows them not, and it is equally silent about 
“that broader Islam which existed before Mahommed.” 

The truth is, Mr. Blunt has evidently never studied Islam 
in its own literature. He has derived his impressions of jt 
from his conversations with Arabi and other Moslems, who. 
believed that they had strong reasons for winning to their side a 
connection of Lord Byron. He is indignant because Sir E. 
Malet’s “ideas about el Azhar were gathered mainly from 
the Khedive, who had uniformly represented its Sheikhs as 9 
body of fanatical obstructives opposed to all national progress,” 
Competent authorities, however, agree with the Khediye’s 
estimate rather than with Mr. Blunt’s. Mr. Gifford Palgrave, for 
one, represents the Azhar of Cairo as one of the most fanatical 
nurseries of Mahommedanism in the world. Our Consuls all over 
the Turkish Empire, men who have spent their lives among 
Mussulmans, and who are more impartial than Mr, Blunt, 
represent the ideas which dominate the Mussulman mind 
everywhere, Arabia and Egypt not excluded, in a very different 
light from Mr, Blunt's imaginative picture. Mr. Consul Stuart, 
writing some years ago from Epirus, gives the following speci- 
men of the Moslem style of reasoning :— 


“ God, who gave us these countries, can, if he pleases, enable us 
to hold them. If we are to lose them, His will be done. But, happen 
what will, we must follow the Commandments of the Prophet. At 
the same time, we must try, as long as we can, to keep up appear- 
ances with the Ghiaours, promise anything, and boldly affirm the 
execution of the promises. Deception is lawful with the Ghiaours.” 


Consul-General Wood, writing also some years ago, from Tunis, 
gives his experience of Arabian Mahommedans in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“Their policy may be briefly defined, namely, the maintenance of 
their faith by exclusiveness and isolation; the emancipation of the 
countries which have fallen under Christian rule, and the extermina- 
tion of the Infidel nations who, by refusing to pay tribute for the 
redemption of their blood, are pronounced by the Prophet to be ina 
state of open rebellion against the Law, and consequently deserving of 
death. Enlightened and tolerant Mahommedans will endeavour to 
palliate these precepts by quotations from the Koran and Hadis; but 
they are not the less the cherished creed, the conscientious belief, of 
upwards of 200,000,000 Mahommedans.” 


The whole history of Mahommedanism everywhere attests 
the truth of this description, and all the fine ideas about 
religious and political liberty which Mr. Blunt’s Moslem 
friends expressed to him are but exemplifications of their creed 
that “deception is lawful with the Ghiaours,” when it serves 
the cause of Islam. How completely Mr. Blunt allowed him- 
self to be made the dupe of Arabi’s party is shown by his hyper- 
bolical description of the genius and virtues of that paragon 
of liars, the editor of the Tu/f, of Cairo, whose mendacious 
description of the bombardment of Alexandria was published 
in the Times of last Wednesday. In fine, it is evident from 
Mr. Blunt’s own narrative that the “national” movement in 
Egypt is the offspring of intrigues carried on between Arabi 
and the Porte. Both Arabi and the Sultan saw Egypt pro- 
spering under the European Control, and they wished to lay hands 
on the treasure for their own purposes. It is probable that 
each hoped to be able in the end to get rid of the other, and 
appropriate the spoils; and both believed that international 
jealousies, skilfully manipulated, would prevent foreign inter- 
vention. In this delusion Arabi, at least, was encouraged by 
Mr. Blunt. According to Mr. Blunt’s own account, his last 
words to Sir A. Colvin were,“I defy you to bring about 
English intervention or annexation.” The natural result has 
been that both Arabi and the Sultan have over-reached them- 
selves, and done serious damage to Egypt,—a catastrophe for 
which Mr, Wilfrid Blunt is largely responsible. 
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LIBERALISM AND RITUALISM. 


§ our readers are aware, the real belief of those who 
write in these columns is very far indeed from one of 
sympathy with Ritualism, as such. The present writer, at 
east, though he has a warm sympathy with Sacramental- 
jsm, has none at all with Sacerdotalism, which is, we suppose, 
at least as essential to the faith of the trae Ritualist, as any 
Sacramental teaching can be. We have looked on with the 
same kind of wonder and amusement at the curious fervour 
with which processions, altar cloths, special attitudes, and 
special vestments, are cherished by a section of the English 
Church, as that with which we have looked on at the 
spurious military pomp and sensationalism of the Salvation 
Amy. But for all that, we have warmly desired to see 
fair-play accorded to the Ritualists and to the Salvation 
Amy alike. We have held strongly that the Ritualists 
have had hard measure, both at the hands of Parliament 
and at the hands of the Judges, and that both the 
Public Worship Regulation Act” and the Ridslale judgment 
have been acts of policy rather than measures of justice, 
and acts of very bad policy, too. But nothing that has 
resulted from either the Public Worship Regulation Act or 
from the Ridsdale judgment, has alarmed us half as much 
as the tendency we now see amongst Liberals to treat the con- 
tinued imprisonment of Mr. Green, since he forfeited his living, 
half as a fair retribution for his self-will, and half as a capital 
joke; and this, too, by some Liberals who are furious with Mr. 
Justice Lawson for shutting up Mr. Gray for only a sixth part 
of the duration of Mr. Green’s imprisonment, and on account 
of an offence which, as we estimate it, was not only an in- 
solent act of contempt of Court, but also a serious neglect of 
duty, involving very grave consequences to men under his 
official protection. If there is anything in the world against 
which Liberals are bound by all their traditions to protest,— 
and to protest as a most serious wrong,—it is the heaping of 
legal penalties on those who have not deserved them. Liberals, 
for instance, have often taken a great deal of pains to abolish 
laws which tempt men to break them, and then punish them 
for breaking them,—like the revenue laws, which made it 
so profitable to smuggle that smuggling was all but certain 
amongst the less educated inhabitants of the sea-coast so 
long as these revenue laws remained, and then punished 
them heavily for smuggling. Well, we say confidently that 
the Public Worship Act,—followed, as it soon was, by the Rids- 
dale judgment,—-was an Act deliberately provoking to illegality 
a considerable class, not of rude and uninstructed, but of con- 
scientious and highly instructed persons, whose principles 
almost required them to set that Act at defiance. However, 
on that point we are not now going to enlarge. We 
mention it only as showing that Mr. Green fell into 
the illegality of which he was guilty in the way for 
which Liberals ought to make most excuse,—that 
for the defiance he gave to an Act which, whatever may be 
said in its favour, certainly was intended to tempt Ritualists 
into setting it at naught, especially after the law had been 
defined as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Ridsdale judgment soon after defined it. No doubt, we have 
ourselves often argued, and are quite prepared to argue 
still, that however bad the Public Worship Act may be, 
clergymen who object to it have the remedy in their own 
hands, by resigning their preferment in a Church which is 
bound, so long as it is an Established Church, to accept the 
conditions of Establishment laid down by the State; and that 
if they do not relish the remedy, they must, like other martyrs, 
be willing to take the consequences of bearding the State 
on its own ground. Hence, till Mr. Green’s living had 
been forfeited by the operation of the Public Worship 
Act, we always treated Mr. Green as a man who had 
chosen the martyr’s part for himself, and who had no par- 
ticular right to grumble at the consequences. 

But Mr. Green’s case stands on a totally different ground 
now that, by the operation of the Public Worship Act, 
he has forfeited his living, and not only forfeited his 
living, but has been rendered by the law unable to accept 
any preferment in the same Province,—the Province of 
York. The State has, therefore, already enforced its own 
conditions. It has imprisoned Mr. Green so long as he held 
the benefice, and now it has deprived him of his benefice. 
That the Act was silly and bigoted which imposed these con- 
Sequences, we continue to believe. But we also continue to 
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believe that Mr, Green, knowing what the Act was, and re- 
fusing as he did to give up his benefice in the Established and 





Endowed Church to which alone the Act applied, could only 
complain to the extent to which every other victim of an 
unwise law has a right to complain also. But now Mr. 
Green can make a very different complaint indeed. He 
can say, with perfect justice, that he is imprisoned, not 
for refusing to assent to conditions which he had im- 
plicitly accepted in accepting a benefice in the Established 
Church, but for holding an opinion of a very harmless and 
abstract kind,—the opinion that Lord Penzance had no 
ecclesiastical right to exact obedience from him, and 
that, therefore, it would be dishonest in him to submit 
himself to the authority of Lord Penzance and express 
regret for his contumacy. Now, does any sane Liberal 
in England,—does any sane Conservative—think that it 
is, we will not say right, but decent, to keep a man 
in prison for holding that opinion? Supposing a Quaker 
were kept in prison, not for refusing the tender of his 
taxes (which the most extreme Quaker usually allows the 
tax-gatherer in some form or other to appropriate), but for 
refusing to express formally his belief that the State has a perfect 
moral right to exact from him these taxes, and then apply them 
to the purposes of an Army and Navy of which he morally disap- 
proves,—would not England ring with the injustice and 
tyranny of such an imprisonment? Would not Liberals 
be declaring all over the country against “the absurd and 
vain attempt to bind in iron chains the free-born mind,” 
as the Presbyterian hymn used to express it. Yet that, and 
that alone, is what Mr. Green is being imprisoned for. He is 
being imprisoned because he is morally unable to express a 
particular opinion, which, whether foolishly or not, he does 
not happen to hold. A correspondent suggests in another 
column that he is being imprisoned because, if he is let out, 
he may try to enter again the church of the freehold of which 
he has been deprived by law, and to officiate as its vicar in 
opposition to the law. Well, we do not know why Mr. Green, 
any more than any other Englishman, should be imprisoned 
in order that he may not commit an offence which there is 
absolutely no sort of evidence to show that he intends to com- 
mit. In fact, however, there is no question at all of the power 
to deal with him, if he does commit it. Mr. Tooth made this 
sort of attempt, when he had been taken by law from his benefice 
at Hatcham, and it was found perfectly easy to shut him out 
of the church. It is simply shameful to punish a respectable 
man by anticipation for an offence which he is only suspected 
of an intention to commit. That, at least, is not a course 
which Liberals will be able or even inclined to justify. Well, 
but, says Sir William Harcourt and a good many silly persons 
in imitation of Sir William Harcourt— Mr. Green’s door is 
locked only on the inside. He can open it and walk out 
exactly when he pleases.” That is not true. Suppose a con- 
scientious Quaker to be told that until he admits the right of 
the State to take from him his share of the contributions 
to the Army and Navy, he cannot be set at liberty, but that his 
door is locked only on the inside, and that he himself pos- 
sessed the key by which he could unlock it,—would not 
our honest Quaker reply at once— Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye?” And what is the difference between his position and Mr. 
Green’s, except that ordinary people can understand rather 
better the crotchet that all provision for war is wicked, than 
they can understand the crotchet that Lord Penzance has no 
spiritual authority over Mr. Green? The simple truth is that, 
Mr. Green’s views being what they are, he cannot “ turn the 
key on the inside” without grossly belying himself. It may 
be wonderful to ordinary people, that such a state of mind 
should exist ; but it does exist, and certainly is not a criminal 
state of mind or even an unusual state of mind amongst culti- 
vated Churchmen. Mr. Green’s crotchet is, indeed, shared by a 
great many of the best men of the day, and though, for our 
own part, we do not understand it, yet neither do we under- 
stand a great many other crotchets of other admirable men. 
Now that Mr. Green has forfeited his living, it is just as 
reasonable to shut him up till he can honestly say that he 
submits himself to Lord Penzance’s ruling, as it would be to 
shut up a poor man who had been fined for refusing to have 
his child vaccinated, and who had paid the fine, and whose 
child had been vaccinated without his consent, till he would 
declare that he repented of his opinion against vaccination, 
and thought he had been wrong to resist it. 

Certain Liberals are doing very wrong in making a joke of 
this matter, and the whole Party will suffer for it, and justly 
suffer for it, at the next election, by losing many handfuls of 
votes that might turn elections, if they continue to make a joke 
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of it. It is no joke to punish any man for an opinion, how- 
ever eccentric, and Mr. Green is, at the present moment, 
being punished for an opinion which is not so eccen- 
tric but that it is shared by many of the ablest men of 
the day. The Government which is the trustee of the 
Liberal party, seems to us bound to find some method of 
letting Mr. Green out of prison. If they cannot let a man 
out of prison who is imprisoned for contumacy without 
his purging himself of that contumacy, they should bring 
in a short Bill to remove so monstrous a defect in the 
law, and press it through the House of Commons in the 
October Session. As it is, it is a matter of remark, and of 
very just remark, that the Liberal Attorney-General defeated 
the most characteristically Liberal measure of this Session,— 
the measure which would have released a respectable man who 
was retained in prison, at least after his deprivation had taken 
place, only for his tenacious honesty in refusing to belie an 
honest conviction, and for no other cause whatever. Jt is the 
duty of the Government,—it is the duty of the Prime Minister, 
—to look to this matter, and to wipe out this great stain on 
the Liberal Administration at the earliest moment at which it 
is now possible to erase it. 


A ROMAN VIEW OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


N interesting and,in many respects, a favourable estimate 
of the Salvation Army, is given by Cardinal Manning 
which appears in the new number of the Contemporary Review. 
It is easier, perhaps, for a Roman Catholic dignitary to speak 
fairly of such a movement as Mr. Booth’s, than it is for an 
Anglican dignitary. Explain it how we may, the existence and 
success of the Salvation Army are not creditable to the Church 
of England. On the one side, we see a religious organisation 
co-extensive with the country, surrounded with all the dignity 
that comes from State recognition and support, and wealthy, 
we imagine, beyond any National Church now existing in 
Europe. On the other, we see a voluntary association of per- 
sons not belonging to this religious organisation, but at the 
same time not hostile to it, and able to say with truth that 
they have found ample material to work upon which 
the Church as by law established cannot pretend to have 
touched in any way. For the most part, the converts of the 
Salvation Army are not men and women to whom the Church 
of England has appealed in vain; they are men and women 
to whom the Church of England has never appealed at all. 
The thecry that England and Wales are so mapped out into 
dioceses and parishes, that there is not a mile of ground in the 
whole country that has not some one who is morally respon- 
sible for the religious state of those who live on it, has no 
counterpart in fact. There are many places, no doubt, which 
are, to some extent, in this position—places where the religious 
state of the inhabitants would have been very different, if the 
clergyman had done his duty. But there are many more in 
which, except in name, no such responsibility rests on the Clergy. 
Men cannot perform impossibilities, and aman who has to face 
sing]e-handed demands which would exhaust the powers of a dozen 
men is not responsible for his failure. But, though this con- 
sideration exonerates many of the Clergy, it does not in the 
least exonerate the Church of England. The blame must rest 
upon her somewhere or other. It may lie with Parliament, or 
with the Episcopate, or with the Ecclesiastical Commission, or 
with lay patrons. We shall not attempt to apportion it; it is 
enough to say that if the wealth and resources of the Church 
of England had been applied with a single eye to the religious 
welfare of the English people, there would have been no 
ground left untilled for the Salvation Army to make its own. 
Cardinal Manning has no feeling that anything of this 
kind can be said as regards the Roman Catholic Church 
in England. What she has done in this country has 
been done in comparative poverty, and in the teeth, 
until late years, of active discouragement on all sides. 
Even now, though many of the Clergy can wish well 
to the Salvation Army, there are few who speak with 
equal kindness of the work of a Roman Catholic priest. If it 
were announced that within the last few years the Roman 
Catholic Church had made half a million of converts in Eng- 
land, the news would be received in a very different temper 
from that in which a similar announcement on the part of the 
Salvation Army has been received. The statement would be 


alternately denied and mourned over most of all, perhaps, 
by that very section of the Anglican Clergy which, if they 
had the courage of their opinions, would be obliged to own 
that in essential points ther do not greatly differ from the 
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Roman Catholics, while they differ toto coelo from the Salvati 
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Army. The Roman Catholic Church is under no responsibiliti 
for the religious state of the people of England, and its chiefs 
are consequently at liberty to speak their minds freely u = 
the merits of every attempt that is made to improve that 
condition. Cardinal Manning gives a summary of the teachin 
of the Salvation Army, “almost in the words of its Chief. 
The Salvation Army exacts a life of labour in poverty. ie 
sacrifice of self, and in obedience. It affects “no mysterious 
spiritual prescriptions ;” it has no compromises in its teaching. 
“ it holds to the ‘old-fashioned Gospel’ of salvation from ¢ real 
guilt and real danger;’” it “teaches that ‘sin is sin, no 
matter who commits it;’” it “holds that we ought is Sn 
down our lives for the salvation of others ;” it is governed md 
the two simple principles of authority and obedience: it 
“believes itself to be guarded against the admission of self. 
seeking and interested people,” and against drones by the 
sacrifices and exertions demanded of its members. With al] 
this, Cardinal Manning can heartily sympathise. He can say 
of it that “if the work answered to the conception, it would 
rank high among the movements external to the Catholic 
unity in prudence, zeal, and devotion.” 

But then, though there is so much to be said in favour of 
the Salvation Army, there is also much to be said against it ; 
and some of the doctrines which it teaches and the practices 
which it encourages are calculated, in Cardinal Manning’s 
judgment, to neutralise much of the good that it might other. 
wise do. It needlessly provokes opposition, by its affectation 
of “ military titles” and movements with drums and fifes, It 
is one thing to “rebuke sinners,” and another thing to rebuke 
them “ with the pomp and circumstance of war.’’ It makes 
each convert the judge of his own state, for it requires “ any 
man, woman, or child” who “ professes to have received re. 
mission of sins to stand up and tell the audience.” This 
requirement Cardinal Manning holds to be destructive of 
humility, and a direct invitation to self-deception. The 
“history of the Church is full of conversions which have 
no roots. They have been the most public and self-proclaimed, 
but the least fruitful and the least abiding.” A system which 
makes its converts put an “8” upon their collars, to show that 
they are among the “saved,” leaves this constant and im- 
minent danger altogether out of account. So, too, it con- 
founds excitement and self-consciousness with that “ rational 
sorrow for sin which is the judgment of the reason and con- 
science condemning ourselves.’’ These evils are not likely to 
bear their full fruit until there has been time for the first fer- 
vours of conversion to die away; but they are certain to be 
encountered a little later on. The last fault Cardinal Manning 
finds with the Salvation Army is “the reckless language in 
which the most sacred subjects are often treated.” In a body 
recruited as the Salvation Army is recruited, ceaseless watch- 
fulness is needed “to keep its preachers and teachers within 
the limits of pure and sober speech. But who shall control 
the utterances of men, women, and children in the front row, 
in the moment of their supposed conversion? More than 
this, it aims at vulgarising religion, and as this process is fatal 
to reverence, it is in the end fatal to religion. In all these 
ways, the action of the Salvation Army is deplorably below the 
mental conception of it given in its own professions ?” 

We do not expect to see the Salvation Army benefited by 
Cardinal Manning’s observations, because the preference of 
emotion to conduct as a test of repentance, and the constant 
encouragement of publicity and self-assertion in its converts, 
seem to us to be faults inherent in the very idea and frame- 
work of the organisation. But we do hope that this article of 
his may lead some of those who have too hastily and un- 
reservedly approved of the action of the Army to speak more 
cautiously of it for the future. It is scarcely possible that an 
appeal made in evident good-faith to men and women utterly 
ignorant of religion should not do some good, but those who have 
the means of seeing how much evil there must be mixed up with 
this good, and how often, in similar movements, the good has in 
the end been overcome of the evil, ought to give it at the most a 
very qualified sympathy. The duty of other and less erratic 
religious bodies is not to welcome the Salvation Army as a 
fellow-labourer, to whom they may safely leave the hardest 
and least agreeable part of their work ; but rather to regard it 
as a movement faulty in itself, but conveying, by the energy 
and self-devotion of those who have set it going, much useful 
instruction. To the Anglican Clergy especially it reads a 
lesson which is still needed. The fault of the Church of 
England, as a body professing to deal with all the various ele- 
ments that make up the nation, is that it is stereotyped and 
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formal. It has the defects as well as the beauties of the Anglican 
Prayer-book. The Clergy have of late years shown a consider- 
able appreciation of this truth, and the example of the Salva- 
tio Army may very well bring it home to them yet farther. 
Our only doubt is whether they will not suspect this or any 
other moral, when it is commended to them by Cardinal 


Manning. 





AFFAIRS IN COREA. 


F the recent disturbances, marked though they were by 
the assassination of the King and Queen, in the remote 
and little-known country of Corea, were not likely to exercise 
an important influence on the progress of events in the Far 
East, they would not require our notice, But as there is good 
reason to believe that they were the direct outcome of previous 
intrigues, and also that they will be made the excuse for the 
direct intervention of the two countries most interested in the 
matter, it may be instructive to describe this stage of a not 
unimportant question. As the readers of the Spectator are 
aware, a conflict of power between China and Japan has long 
been in course of development ; and, although the hope of a 
peaceful understanding has been generally indulged, it has been 
pointed out in these columns that a collision is inevitable, 
unless the Japanese waive some of their pretensions and 
curtail many of their demands. Where the Chinese are 
the principals concerned, events move after a more tardy 
fashion than suits our eager day; but the natural result 
ensues all the more certainly, because it has been approached 
by well-regulated stages. The case of the long-growing quarrel 
between China and Japan is very typical of this truth. It has 
been thought that the Government, which put up with insults 
in Formosa and Loo Choo, would be slow to resent an open 
injury in Corea. The result may show that the Chinese, with 
characteristic astuteness, have deferred striking their blow until 
they could do so with the greatest possible effect. The chances 
of war, always uncertain, are unquestionably more favourable 
to China in a war on Jand than in one at sea; and the Corean 
question has now reached such a pass, that the outbreak of 
hostilities between China and Japan is one of the most likely 
events to happen within the next few weeks. 

Little as we know of Corea, we know two facts in connection 
with it which explain the present situation. Corea is, and has 
been from remote antiquity, the vassal of China; and it has 
been for three centuries the favourite playground for the 
intrigue and military enterprise of the Japanese. Needless to 
say, then, that as it has been in the past the scene of hostile 
encounters in the field, so in the present has it proved the 
arena wherein the diplomacy of the two nations has engaged 
in a contest of cross-purposes. It so happened that both 
China and Japan recovered about the same year from a long 
succession of depressing events, and when both countries had 
put down all causes of internal disquiet, they found the 
opportunity to turn to the consideration of their mutual 
relations the attention that had been employed elsewhere. 
The Japanese, endowed with greater youthful energy than 
their neighbours, assumed a more aggressive part; and, 
asserting themselves in Formosa and absorbing Loo Choo, 
claimed a paramount position in Chinese waters. To 
have retained this supremacy, it was necessary only that 
the forbearance or sense of weakness of the Chinese 
should continue. That the Chinese were neither very 
forbearing nor very much impressed with a sense of their 
weakness, were facts that the friends of Japan were not called 
upon to recognise, although in attaining an ultimate settle- 
ment of the question they could not be denied their due 
weight. The start gained by the Japanese in collecting an 
ironclad fleet enabled them to carry things for a time with a 
high hand ; but now that the balance of naval power has been 
transferred to China, they must be prepared to submit to the 
Consequences of their previous conduct. And in this lies the 
true danger and significance of the present crisis, The Chinese 
have neither forgotten nor condoned the smallest offence on 
the part of their irrepressible neighbours ; and in their eyes, 
the bill of indictment has long been heavy. 

But it was in Corea, of all places, that Japanese diplomacy 
flattered itself that it might obtain a definite and considerable 
Teward, while in that very quarter the danger to Pekin seemed to 
quit the region of sentiment for that of practical reality. The 
Policy of the Chinese Government has been from time inime- 
morial to allow the greatest latitude to its vassals and 
tributaries, so long as the nominal ties between them and the 
mpire are maintained. The apparent indifference of the 





Chinese seemed to afford the Japanese not merely the 
opportunity, but to some degree the permission also, to 
encroach at their expense in those countries which were not 
under the absolute control of Chinese officials. The civil war 
in Japan had barely concluded, when the Tokio authorities, 
availing themselves of their possession of the harbour of Faishan, 
entered into negotiations at Seoul for the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty. Simultaneously with this step, measures were 
taken, by increasing the garrison at Faishan, and by frequently 
despatching men-of-war to the coast, to bring home to the 
minds of the Coreans a proper sense of the naval and 
military power of Japan. This line of proceeding did 
not fail to produce some result, in the course of time; 
and the Coreans, seemingly deserted by China, were com- 
pelled to put on an appearance of subservience to their more 
vigorous and enterprising neighbours. During the five years 
previous to 1881, the Japanese were steadily and consistently 
strengthening their position in Corea. Not only were Corean 
Ambassadors sent to Tokio, where they were very favourably 
received, but a Japanese party began to assume a definite 
position in the domestic politics of Seoul. Two years ago, it 
became evident that the Chinese were watchful, and not in- 
different to the progress of these events; whereupon a reaction 
at once set in, and during the disturbances that ensued. the 
ex-Corean Envoy to Japan met with a violent death. Although 
ostensibly baffled by a revulsion in the opinion of the people 
or the Court, those pledged to the Japanese alliance did not 
despair of the final result, and they have since striven to re- 
gain the ground they had lost. The murder of the King and 
Queen, who were known to be attached to the cause of 
China, appears to have been the summary proceeding to 
which they have had recourse. It would not have 
been possible for them to have dealt this vigorous blow, but 
for certain circumstances which must be briefly described. 
Some time ago, the Chinese Minister, Li Hung Chang, notified 
to-the Corean authorities that the wisest course for them to 
pursue would be to establish commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Great Powers of Europe, and particularly with 
England, who would be sure to stand by them, and see justice 
done. Not only did he proffer this excellent and well-meant 
advice, but he absolutely took upon himself the task of draw- 
ing up the terms of this treaty, in consultation with the 
Resident Ministers at Pekin. Undoubtedly, the leaders of the 
Japanese sympathisers availed themselves of the Conservative 
tendencies of the people, and, representing this step as an 
unwarrantable concession to external influences, succeeded in 
raising a disturbance, during which tke King and his consort 
were slain. The Chinese Government, against whom this 
outrage was most directly levelled, has ordered war-ships and 
troops to the Corean coast, and it will be curious to see what 
the Japanese will do, now that their policy of irritation has 
at length roused the Chinese into action. 

There are some persons who declare that the Corean diffi- 
culty will call other Powers into the field besides the two Eastern 
countries immediately concerned; but in this view we cannot 
share, as we believe that the serious financial embarrassment 
of the Tokio Government, combined with the restraining advice 
sure to be offered by the English Minister, will avail to induce 
them to follow a prudent course, and to leave the Chinese in 
undisputed possession of their ancient dependency. But on 
the other hand, it is not impossible that the bad advisers of 
Japan may succeed in inducing the Mikado’s Ministers to see 
in the vigorous action of Li Hung Chang a slight to the 
national honour, when hostilities could hardly be averted. 
And there can be no doubt that with the outbreak 
of war between the two great peoples of the Far 
East, the opportunity would be afforded to many to indulge 
in schemes and operations for the attainment of ambitious 
ends, or for securing some equivalent for past disappointments. 
The name of Russia has been used as a sort of bugbear in the 
North Pacific, as elsewhere ; but her Naval power there is not 
very formidable, and she would hardly enter upon any opera- 
tions calculated to meet with our disapproval, or to arouse our 
opposition. Still, Russia has a very distinct opinion on the 
advantages that would accrue to her from the possession of a 
harbour on the northern coast of Corea; and that opinion will, 
of course, possess weight, in the final settlement of the question. 
The action of the United States is likely to prove a greater 
element of disturbance, for among Americans the sense of 
disappointment at having been ousted by the English from the 
places of commercial supremacy in this quarter is very strong and 
keen. The Treaty recently concluded by Commodore Schufeldt 
was of little meaning and importance, but it must be supposed 
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to have given the United States Government a locus standi in 
this matter. Of this they will not be slow to avail themselves, 
and as they have always shown a greater disposition to act 
through Japan than through China, they may seek to inter- 
pose between Li Hung Chang and his objects. There is un- 
doubtedly much room for dangerous complications in this 
direction ; but if the Chinese will only send at once a sufficient 
force of men and ships, they may settle the matter to their 
own satisfaction, as well as to the benefit of the harmony of 
the rest of the world. 








MR. CALDECOTT’S “GRAPHIC” PICTURES. 

N time to come, when the comic journals and pictures of 
this period shall form an important portion of the material 

on which the historian will rely for his description of its social 
aspects, Mr. Caldecott will be found to give his country 
and his epoch a good character. There is no safer or 
more sure test of what people are than what amuses them, and 
Mr. Caldecott’s pictures please and amuse the great majority. 
His illustrations to the best known of the children’s books that 
are “ for all time,” are among the famous achievements of the 
day, and if there be any “ grown-ups” who do not enjoy them 
as much as the children, we pity them. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the elders enjoy them rather more, in most 
cases. For instance, the philosophy of the “Three Jolly 
Huntsmen,” who never found exactly what they were looking 
for, but made the most of what they did find, and their three 
distinct ways of taking their experiences, are not to be appre- 
ciated by little folk; and yet the pictures have not the fault of 
Cruikshank’s; their moral is not ponderously or fiercely 
enforced ; the delicate flavour of comicality is not overpowered ; 
they address the children, with an aside to the elder folk. 
The Graphic pictures, reproduced in a handsome volume by 
Messrs. Routledge, are interesting as well as amusing, because 
they furnish a testimony to the healthy-mindedness, harmless- 
ness, and good-nature of “the general,” which will weigh with 
the judgment of the future upon us. They goall over Great and 
Greater Britain; they are relished everywhere. If the heart of 
the people was not sound, the hand of this graceful, gall-less 
artist—as spirituel as any Frenchman, without a touch of the 
mockery and savagery of French wit—would not knock at it 
with so unanimous a response. We may fairly imagine an 
historian of tho future, designing to give his readers such a 
sketch of their predecessors of this age as Macaulay’s famous 
bird’s-eye view of England under Charles II., being terribly 
embarrassed by the Society papers, with their cynical record 
of fashionable folly, vulgar wealth, and reckless dissipation ; 
but the per contra will be found consoling, and the “ comic” 
artists will have contributed not a little of that compensating 
evidence. This is, of course, quite outside of politics. In that 
great branch of historici.. investigation, it would be much to be 
regretted that the writers of the future should be influenced ; 
for instance, by the Irish cartoons and sketches in Punch, which 
are simply disgraceful; but on social topics only, what trust- 
worthy instructors are Richard Doyle, John Leech, and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott? The latter has not the leisurely elaborateness 
of Richard Doyle. Who does not remember the Rhine steamer, 
and has not been fixed by the incomparable “ Bore” of the 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson journey? And Caldecott 
does not come up to John Leech in his handling of “ Mossoo” 
(perhaps Mossoo is not like what he was when we made his 
acquaintance at the World’s Fair), but he has a charming, 
kindly, roguish, hinting sort of humour, doing wonders with 
mere dots, making clothes eloquent in a surprising way, getting 
an astonishing amount of expression into people’s boots, and 
conveying spooniness in all its phases with such perfection that 
his elderly admirers blush retrospectively over his betrayals, as 
they find themselves confronted with the dear, delightful dodges 
of,—well, let us say twenty golden years ago. What, for instance, 
could be more comical and convicting than that delicious 
picture of the public room at the hotel at Cannes, with all the 
men taking furtive peeps round the corners of their newspapers 
at the three charming girls, and their old papa on sentry duty ? 
The faces, the attitudes, the way each man holds his paper, 
‘his complacent belief that none of the other men can detect 
what he is at, the demure unconsciousness of the girls; all 
are capital. This picture is not better than the rest; the 
whole series of flirtation sketches is admirable, but we must 
protest against one detail of the perfect-felicity tableau with 





which it ends. Mr. Caldecott makes two of his three couple 
of sweethearts (we agree with him in liking the term) —_ 
hand-in-hand, but the third couple adopt that most odious of 
modern bad-mannerisms, the gentleman passing his arm through 
that of the lady. Now, this is a custom which ought to be strictly 
limited to ’Arry, and is intolerable even in him; we hope Mr. 
Caldecott will never again lend it his sanction. The best- 
tempered man of the present writer’s acquaintance has been 
heard to say that he knows he shall be obliged some day to kick 
somebody, for doing this thing. 


The shaving of the male countenance in vogue at present 
gives the comic artist a great pull over his predecessors of the 
bearded period, and Mr. Caldecott avails himself of this cleverly, 
He illustrates in the funniest way the “make up” of men’s 
faces by the fanciful use of the razor ; his Scarborough sketcheg 
are a triumph of ingenuity and variety in this respect. The 
dogs, free ones running about, a pet favourite of the pug kind, 
“ that Madame de Pompadour among dogs,” as it has been called, 
deposited in the ample lap of a blonde Jewess, displayed in a 
pony carriage much too small for her, and with an effacé husband 
crushed into a corner and emphasised solely by his nose and 
whiskers ; the donkeys; the handsome hack that belongs to the 
young lady riding soberly in front, and followed by her groom, 
admirably mounted; the young couple whose steeds are hired; 
the perambulator with the baby, halted for pocket-handerchief 
purposes; the family in the foreground, intent on the construe. 
tion of a sand castle; grandpapa, with his trousers turned up, 
building assiduously, papa and mamma looking on complacently; 
the younger branches critical, and wanting to do it themselves; 
the bathing-boxes, the sea, and the great hill with all the houses 
under it on the other side of the curve, in the picture of Scar- 
borough Sands, are as good as they can be. The story of “The 
Rivals,” a very ingenious Christmas Number (a kind of produc- 
tion in which originality has almost ceased to be possible, and 
is proportionately welcome), is one of Mr. Caldecott’s happiest 
efforts. Every point bears examination,—the mail-coach, the 
post-chaise, the luggage, the highwaymen, the snow, the beau- 
tifully-drawn little winter landscape, the prim, old-fashioned 
hospitable “ hall,” the fair, graceful, composed women, the 
fidgety children, the pretty love-story, the resigned boredom 
of the outsiders, the comic quarrel, and the still more comic 
“ meeting ”’—with wonderful expression in the four figures, and 
in the eyes, which are only dots—the ridiculous ghost, and 
the perfectly delightful conclusion, when we see the unconscious 
lover musing over the “ fine girl’s” miniature, in a box at the 
“old place” in Fleet Street, while the other frequenters of the 
tavern share his contemplation, with their intruding heads 
over the top of the division. ‘The Wychdale Steeplechase ” is 
all horses, and exceedingly clever. One does not enjoy it as 
one enjoyed Mr. Briggs’s exploits, but perhaps that may be 
because Mr. Briggs was first in the field. The story here 
is much more complex, and Mr. Mortgage and Captain 
Martingale are a rare pair of rascals. They come to signal 
grief, of course, and the “finish” is exquisitely comic. The 
man who would not laugh at the spectacle of Squire Marbury’s 
arrival at the winning-post, alone, on the venerable horse 
‘Grey Friar,’ to his own profound astonishment, amid the 
shouting of the boys, while the dismounted competitors con- 
template him ruefully from a distance, would be capable of 
“saying he liked dry champagne.” We do not care so much 
for “ A Hunting Family,” though the dead-beatenness of the 
return of the Huntbaches to Oak Hall could not be better con- 
veyed; and clever as “A Visit to Venice” is, the present 
writer cannot altogether like it; because Venice, to one to 
whom it is still unknown, must always be magnificent, and 
the realistic-comic side of it a little grievous. “Our Hay- 
making” deserves unalloyed praise; it is a lovely little 
idyll, with a comic flavour which no more vulgarises it than 
mint sauce vulgarizes lamb—if, indeed, that comparison 
ought not to be put the other way—and it has all Mr. Calde- 
cott’s most characteristic features and touches. The charming 
old pair who take a country cottage, with the adjoining meadow 
of hay grass, and engage the services of three stalwart, hand- 
some, jolly, young gentlemen as volunteer mowers, to be joined 
by three lovely young ladies who do the “tedding,” are quite 
pet figures in the artist’s gallery, and we are convinced that 
they are portraits. The simultaneous love-making and hay- 
making, the sun shining in every sense on both processes, and 
the final “ merry-making, 0!’ when the three couples dance 
to the music of the old gentleman’s clarionet and the old lady’s 
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accordion, are conveyed with equal grace, sweetness, and | 
humour. 





THE VEGETARIAN ANIMALCULES OF THE DEEP 
SEA. 
ROFESSOR MOSELEY, of Oxford, who delivered before 
the British Association, on Monday night, a most inter- 
esting and amusing account of some of the features of deep-sea 
life, introduced, probably for the first time to a great multitude 
of his auditors and readers, those remarkable little protozoa 
which carry their kitchen-gardens about incorporated in their 
own persons, and contrive, as it were, to feed, out of their own 
waste tissues, the plants on which they themselves feed in 
return. In fact, a mutual-benefit society appears to be 
arranged between the animals and plants, with a continuous 
division of profits always going on. This is Professor Moseley’s 
account of the partnership :—“ Certain animals have embedded 
in their tissues numbers of unicellular algze, which are not to 
be regarded as parasites, but which thrive in the waste products 
of the animal, while the animal feeds upon the products elabor- 
ated by the algee. This combined condition of existence has been 
named by Dr. Brandt ‘ Symbiosis.’” [A vile word, Dr. Brandt! 
Why not call it “ Compound-life,” at once ?] “The animals in 
which it is most abundantly exhibited are the radiolarians, jelly- 
like protozoa, which have numerous bright, yellow cells embedded 
in their tissues, the unicellular alge in question. These radio- 
larians are exclusively pelagic and enormously abundant, and 
having been discovered to be endowed with their own vegetable 
supply, are self-supporting, as it were, and constitute an 
immense additional ultimate source of pelagic food.” This is 
as though a cow were furnished with little strips of verdant 
meadow on her own hide, so conveniently arranged that 
while they grew out of her, she could yet graze off them. Such 
a self-supporting cow would be regarded with envy by the dairy- 
man, and it is difficult to see how, on the theory of natural 
selection alone, animalcules thus delightfully provided with a 
commissariat to which they were necessary, and which was 
necessary to them, should ever move on in the direction of 
any kind of evolution at all. With meal and appetite 
so ingeniously combined, the meal satisfying the appetite, 
and the appetite providing the materials for the growth 
of a future meal,—it would seem that nothing further could 
be done in the way of “co-ordinating the organisation 
with the environment ”’—which is, we believe, the best- 
approved philosophical way of expressing the adaptation of 
wants to the external objects which satisfy the wants, and of the 
qualities of external objects to the wants which they supply. 
And yet it seems to be obvious that these remarkable protozoa, 
though amongst the best fed and best provided of Nature’s 
vegetarians, are also amongst the least advanced forms of animal 
life. It seems that those who prefer to talk of Nature rather 
than of Mind as the ultimate cause of things, must confess that 
Nature is dissatisfied with this very ingenious device of com- 
bining in one the kitchen-garden and the owner of the kitchen- 
garden, and takes a great deal more pains to develope those 
forms of life which have to go in search of their food and to 
run the risk of failing to find it, than she takes to develope the 
form of life in which she had made most careful provision for 
indolence and ease. One would have supposed @ priori that an 
animal provided with its own commissariat, from which it 
could not be severed, would have such an enormous advantage 
in the conflict for existence with other animals liable to starva- 
tion, that that form would soon multiply to the complete extine- 
tion of all others; and that development, if development there 
were, would take the line of evolving a higher and more elaborate 
partnership between the vegetable and the animal for mutual 
benefit. That, however, is certainly not the case, much as the 
Vegetarian Society might wish that it had been one amongst the 
great achievements of natural selection. Indeed, self-sufficiency is 
one of the devices of Nature which seems to be provided for 
ouly to be rejected in favour of a more complete dependence on 
distant and comparatively doubtful resources. All the great 
naturalists tell us that the plants which fertilise themselves are 
poor in comparison with the plants fertilised from the pollen of 
= individuals of the same species. Self-sufficiency, so far 
1 conferring an advantage on the life which can boast of it, 
Appears to be brought into existence only for the sake of mark- 
ing the disadvantage at which it compares with those more 
Senerous forms of life which are at once precarious and 
More elaborate and rich. The efforts at self-sufficiency which 





Nature makes in the lower stages of her production, she 
seems to make only to brand with a sort of bad mark, as 
indicative of a poor kind of experiment, easy to achieve, but 
achieved only to be abandoned. And the fault in this 
self-sufficiency seems to be precisely its hide-bound character, 
the absence of all provision for variety of vital elements, for 
the. concurrence of different forms of experience, for the 
stimulus of need, for the sting of want. Those forms of life 
which have in them the elements of narrow completeness, 
seem always to be inert forms, condemned to comparative 
sterility. The animalcules which are half kitchen-garden, and 
the kitchen-gardens which are half animalcules, are very dead- 
alive affairs, without any go-aheadness in them. They are, indeed, 
in this respect very like village communities which strenuously 
resist the invasion of the rest of the world, or insular-minded 
races which brand all “ dependence on the foreigner ” as a sort 
of slur upon their dignity and safety. If the maxim “ Nothing 
venture, nothing have,” is applicable to the tempers of men, 
it is still more applicable, apparently, to the providence of 
Nature. The organisations,—both vegetable and animal,—which 
show most capacities for development are the organisations which 
are matured and sharpened by running the gauntlet against 
all sorts of possible failures. Many of them, no doubt, succumb 
to the results of failure, but the descendants of those which do 
not, are improved in the next generation by their parentage 
from the best specimens of the species; and so “ natural selec- 
tion” elaborates a higher form out of the sifting process to 
which the lower forms have been submitted. That the self- 
sufficient forms of organisation do not admit of this sifting, is 
the very reason why they remain stamped with the brand of 
unprogressiveness. 

So far, we suppose, we have been accepting and enunciating 
what would be called approved Darwinian principles. But nows 
let us ask to what we ought to ascribe this apparent restlessness 
in Nature, which seems so discontented with the self-sufficient 
forms of life that they are only invented to be left on the 
lowest platform of existence, as a kind of warning against the 
principle of self-sufficiency itself? Apart from mind and 
plan, apart from a purpose that transcends all these hide- 
bound self-sufficiencies, there seems no reason at all why the 
self-sufficient forms of life should not have had it all their own 
way,and filled the world with stagnant, inert, unprogressive forms 
of life. And if, on the other hand, evolution were,purely mechani- 
cal and automatic, why do self-sufficient species—like those 
protozoa with vegetable streaks in them—which seem to require 
no evolution and admit of no evolution, exist at all? If 
self-sufficiency is once produced in Nature, why is it superseded, 
unless there be in the very heart of the cause which produced 
it a purpose of superseding it, and of exhibiting it as the lowest 
possible stage of finite life? Self-sufficiency certainly does not 
seem in any way suited to be even a link in an ever-extending 
chain. On the contrary, it seems suited at best to be the final 
link in the chain, if it be a link at all, and not rather an 
armour-plated whole, inaccessible to almost all external influence. 
That the plan of the Universe should include self-sufficient 
creatures, and self-sufficient creatures branded as vastly inferior 
to creatures dependent on all sorts of risks and chances, is surely 
a most significant hint to us, as to how the plan of the Universe 
ought to be interpreted. This apparent impatience of Nature 
—if we are to use that non-committal term—of the self-suffi- 
ciency which she had herself produced and exhibited to us, is 
surely an impatience which cannot in any sense be disjoined 
from foresight and purpose. This goad which drives 
on the development of life to higher forms, forms of 
more elaborate dependence on other forms, forms that 
imply correlation with what is distant and dubious and 
sometimes even difficult of access, it is surely impossible to 
ascribe to a blind and automatic force. If there were to be life 
at all, why should not the seas be full of these half-vegetable 
animalcules, which are self-supporting, and suggest nothing 
beyond themselves? And if there were to be development 
alone, why is this apparent break in the chain, this type of inert 
self-sufficiency, presented to our eyes, as one of the very lowest 
forms of ingenious adaptation, and yet not a rung in the 
ladder of progressive evolution? This curious self-sup- 
porting compound of vegetable and animal life, seems to 
us a sign written in the very structure of the Universe 
to warn us that the Cause of evolution had not over- 
looked the possibility of self-sufficiency in Nature, and had 
produced relatively very complete forms of self-supporting organt- 
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sations, but had stamped them at the same time as unprogressive 
and inert, and incapable of that higher organisation which 
depends on stimulus and effort for its movement, on danger and 
conflict for its sifting, and on the capacity for being crossed with 
different strains of the same type of organisation, forits expansion 
into richer and nobler examples of the same species or race. 





AUSTRALIA VICTRIX. 


T would be superfluous to dwell on the details of Australia’s 
“crowning victory” in the cricket-field. They are as 
familiar now as “household words,” and very unpleasant 
‘‘household words,” in the mouths of every cricketer in the 
kingdom. No excuse that will hold water can be made for the 
English players’ defeat. The battle was as feebly lost as it was 
gallantly won, and there is really no more to be said about it. 
But the feebleaess of the English defence, at a time when the 
game was practically in their power, must not be allowed to 
detract from the astonishing pluck and skill with which the 
Australians saved themselves quite literally from the jaws of a 
disastrous defeat. Napoleon was fond of saying that in war 
moral force stood to physical force in the proportion of three to 
one. And, speaking broadly, it may be said that the English 
team had “ moral force”’ in their favour. Their antagonists had 
done great things, it is true. They had proved their unmistake- 
able superiority to our very best counties. They had defeated 
the Gentlemen of England in a single innings, and no judge of 
cricket could doubt that their bowling and fielding were equal, 
and perhaps a little superior to any that the Old Country could 
show. But the Australians entered on the decisive contest 
with the shadow of two recent defeats over-hanging them. 
For not only had the Players of England defeated them with 
even more ease than they had defeated the Gentlemen, but in a 
match played at Portsmouth subsequently they had been van- 
quished by a mixed eleven of Past and Present Cantabs. The 
team which they had to contend with was notoriously stronger 
than either of those with which they had so recently striven un- 
victoriously, and so far, we may repeat, “ moral force ” was on 
the side of their rivals, to begin with. This force was quad- 
rupled, of course, when the formidable invaders were all dis- 
posed of in their first innings for the paltry total of 63. And 
although the English players’ total in their first innings was 
only 101, when the Australians entered on their second innings 
“moral force ” was still against them. Finer and better cricket 
all round was never seen in the Oval than on Monday, and 
although “ ball” unmistakably beat “ bat,” “ bat” was defeated, 
but not disgraced. The play on Tuesday was not so correct, 
and far more sensational. Mr. Massie’s brilliant innings of 55 
put an entirely new face on the game; and when he left, first 
wicket down, with the score at 66, or 28 in front of the English 
majority on the first innings, “moral force” was wavering in 
the balance. But the scales soon turned. The remaining nine 
Australian wickets fell for ten runs less than their first had 
made, and a team which numbered in its ranks ten of 
the finest bats that England, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the world, can show, found themselves at a 
quarter to four on Tuesday afternoon, with only 85 runs be- 
tween them and a victory which they must have felt would 
gladden the hearts of their countrymen, from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s camp in Egypt, to the remotest village-green in 
England and the most out-lying station in India. They began 
this apparently easy task with confidence. Their champion, 
Mr. Grace, and their captain, Mr. Hornby, reduced the number 
of runs to be obtained to 70 before they were separated; and 
victory seemed now so sure, as Grace was playing with all his 
old power and skill, that the spectators felt amused, rather than 
anything else, when the greatest “ sticker” in England, Barlow, 
was dismissed by Spofforth’s first ball, and Ulyett by a splendid 
catch at the wicket by Blackham. Mr. Grace was the next to 
go, and when he left, the remaining six wickets had only 32 runs 
to get, and, as the world knows by this time, they failed to get 
them. Comment is superfluous, and might easily become un- 
generous,—for the wicket may have been more difficult than it 
appeared to the spectators. But to say that some of the bats- 
men—we shall name no one in particular, of course—did not 
show the white feather, would be as foolish as it would be to say 
that the same undesirable panache was not sported by some of 
the “ heroes ” of Majuba. 
Great as are the uses of Cricket—great and invaluable as an 
exercise for the body—these are small, compared to its uses as 
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a discipline for the mind. It is a game for manly men 
and no epicene pastime, like lawn-tennis. But we must not let 
the mortification which we feel carry us too far. A great mis. 
take has been made, for once in a way—though, as Mr. F. Gale 
says very pertinently, in Time, for August, it is “the public 
opinion that the Gentlemen Eleven, #.e., many of them, showed 
great want of pluck at the Oval in June last when at the wicket 
—let it be the last. No reasonable critic can believe that the 
seven runs by which the Australians won this match entitle their 
team to be considered more skilful exponents of the game 
than the team which they vanquished. But as regards 
the higher qualifications of cricketers, as regards the pluck 
and determination which lend so much real and important 
interest to a pursuit which philosophers might otherwise 
despise, and not undeservedly, as frivolous and childish, 
it is impossible not to admit, and it will be best to do so 
in the frankest and sincerest way, that “the battle” on this 
occasion was distinctly “to the strong,” and “the race” quite 
deservedly “to the swift.” Our opinion is, that so far as mere 
skill goes, the English Cricketers may still be deemed superior to 
their antagonists. But skill goes for little, if not supported by far 
greater nerve and determination than was shown by the men 
who succeeded Mr. Grace at the wicket on Tuesday last. The 
“demon” bowler, as Mr. Spofforth is commonly called, was a 
tough nut to crack, no doubt, on a wicket which suited him; and 
were it not for the fact that Mr. Grace appeared to play him 
with consummate ease and confidence, we should not be in- 
clined to condemn the English “ failures,” so far as he was con- 
cerned. But Boyle’s deliveries, though beautifully true, were 
treated with a great deal too much respect, considering the 
state of the score, by Messrs. Lyttelton and Lucas; and as the 
English captain Mr. A. N. Hornby’s management of the 
match for his side was in every other respect perfection, as he 
won golden opinions from every one by the chivalrous self-denia} 
which he showed by putting himself in next to last on Monday, 
and by the presence of mind which he displayed in the admirable 
manceuvre which secured Mr. Murdoch’s wicket in the second 
innings, we venture to express an opinion adverse to the course 
he took when Mr. Grace was out. To use the language of the 
whist-table, he did not play to score. He ought then to have 
sent in his best hitters, with orders to play as rapid a game as 
possible. The tedious and over-cautious defence adopted by the 
gentlemen mentioned above resulted in twenty-nine morta} 
minutes of maiden overs, broken by a single run, and in restoring 
to the Australians’ bowlers that steadiness and confidence whick 
Mr. Grace had almost shaken. Mr. Murdoch, the Captain of the 
Australian Team, we may remark, did not make this mistake; 
and the course which he took deserves to be noticed all the 
more, because in the present instance it was not crowned with 
success. He changed the order of going in, and sent his great 
“slogger,” Mr. Bonnor, in immediately after Mr. Massie, to 
complete, if possible, the impression which that gentleman's 
brilliant hitting had made upon the enemy’s bowlers. His 
manceuvre, we repeat, was not successful, but it was none the 
less a proof of that remarkable sagacity which renders him 
so worthy a captain of the splendid team who, under his guid- 
ance, have now de facto made themselves champions of the 
world, and must—till the third match between England ant 
Australia is played—looking at this as the return match to the 
one played in 1880, be regarded as such. We should ourselves 
concede that they are as good as any Eleven that England can put 
in the field; and this was far from being our opinion on Mon- 
day morning, when, before a ball was bowled, we thought 
that victory for England was a moral certainty. Ils ont 
changé tout cela, and although, we repeat, we still claim 
equality for our own players, we can go no further. We 
presume that we shall have these victorious visitors back again 
in 1884, and we trust that we shall then be able to show them 
that the rough but wholesome “shaking-up” which they have 
given to our national game has not been thrown away upon us. 
The conclusion of the match was witnessed by some 20,000 
spectators. There were not many units in that enormous 
crowd who would not have preferred Mr. Hornby’s victory to 
Sir G. Wolseley’s, accounts of which were being hawked about 
the ground; but they bore their disappointment with dignity, 
if not with good-humour, and while refraining from any loud 
expressions of enthusiasm, acknowledged unreservedly that if 
the best men had not won, the men who best deserved to win, 
had; and that, we think, is the moral and conclusion of the 
whole matter. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>————_- 
SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Althonugh I do not agree with Mr. 8. Keay in the view he 
takes of the objects which dictated our joint action with France 
in establishing the “ Control,” I have never been able to under- 
stand why Lord Beaconsfield’s Government interfered on be- 
half of Egyptian Bondholders and declined to interfere on be- 
half of Turkish Bondholders ; nor do I nuw see why we should 
be so anxious to secure good government for Egypt and yet be 
so indifferent, for aught we do to secure it, about good govern- 
ment for Turkey. 

It is, however, undeniable that the “ Control ss did assume 
powers the exercise of which were certain to excite grave 
jealousy and discontent, and to give a plausible pretext to such 
adventurers as Arabi to get rid of it. The dismissal of Ismail, and 
the selection of Tewfik to fill his place, were undoubtedly 
the acts of the “ Control ;” and however valuable the services 
of the Controllers, it was not to be expected that the Egyptians 
would calmly look on while a few foreigners in the service and 
pay of the Native Government should arrogate to themselves 
the right to deprive one Sovereign and nominate another. I 
have not a word to say against the personnel of the “ Control ;” 
but having some experience of the mode in which Europeans 
treat Eastern people, and the extremely offensive manner in 
which they display their Western civilisation and superior 
education, I have no doubt, however able and accomplished each 
one of the members of the “Control” may have been, that, 
collectively, they and their subordinates were extremely over- 
bearing in manner and arbitrary in conduct. They considered 
themselves as Ministers of State without portfolios, and infinitely 
superior to colleagues with portfolios; whereas in fact their 
position was, or ought to have been, that of subordinates, or, 
at most, heads of a Department. 

It was alsoa mistake to confine their duties to the collection 
and application of the finances of the country, in the interests 
of the foreign Bondholders. Either they ought to have had 
the power to remodel the taxation of the country, and to 
purify the administration in the interests of the people of the 
country; or their mission should have been confined to the simple 
receipt of certain specified revenues, and their division amongst 
the foreign creditors. As it was, they incurred the hatred of 
the governing classes, without securing the good-will of the 
mass of the people, who were easily led to look on them as 
more astute, if less brutal tax-gatherers, than the native officials. 

Lord Houghton is, I think, right in anticipating difficulty in 
the reorganisation of the International Law Courts. Whether 
it is expedient to return to the old Consular jurisdiction under 
the Capitulations is, indeed, doubtful; but I think there can be 
no question that the recent international tribunals are far too 
cumbersome and expensive to find many supporters. What is 
wanted is equality before the law, and this is best secured 
by raising the educational and moral standard of purely native 
tribunals, before which all cases should be brought, and super- 
vising their action by a Department of Justice immediately 
under the Sovereign authority, which would itself be responsi- 
ble to foreign Governments for the impartial administration of 
justice in cases in which foreigners were concerned. 

As to the future of Egypt, the prospect is not cheering. Its 
debts are daily increasing, and are even now sufficient to render 
any attempt to liquidate them, consistent with the well-being 
of the present generation of its people, abortive. As far as 

this country is concerned, we shall surely reap the results of the 
short-sighted policy which thwarted the objects of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and replaced it by that marvellous product of 
European diplomacy, the Treaty of Berlin, which, so far as it 
attempted to provide for the future well-being of the people of 
Turkey, is a mass of words signifying nothing. As Russia did 
the work in the Balkan provinces, so we are doing the work in 
Egypt, with the same result looming in the future. The Sultan 
who planned the mischief will escape with a better chance of 
continued existence; the Powers that stand aloof will reap the 
benefit, if any accrues; and we, like Russia, shall have stood the 
brunt of an expensive war, and reap the satisfaction of being 
thwarted in every object we had in view, and in paying the 
piper. Surely we have had enough of co-operative policy to 
teach us the wretched hollowness of concerted action, the de- 
laying obstructiveness of Conferences, the hopeless untrust- 








worthiness of the Turkish Government, as opposed to the 
spectacle of a great nation doing what is right in a right 
manner, undisturbed and undismayed by what foreign nations 
may think, say, or do on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 


MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT, 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’} 
Sir,—You do a great injustice to King Darius, in comparing 
him to the Attorney-General. Darius repented of his P. W. R. 
Act, the moment he saw what he had done. He passed the 
night fasting, and hastened to release the prisoner at break of 
day. In the earnestness of his repentance, he threw his 
Judicial Committee to the lions, and threatened the wor- 
shippers of the Royal Supremacy with being cut in pieces. 
Nebuchadnezzar the King also released his victims without 
asking the consent of the judges, the counsellors, and the 
sheriffs who maintained his golden idol to be the law of the 
land. The ancient persecutors were not so implacable as the 
modern, perhaps because the heathen dealt only with overt acts, 
and left it to Christian Inquisitors to torture men for their 
religious opinions. It is the Inquisition that Lord Penzance 
has revived, and the Attorney-General defends. 

The public do not in the least understand the point. ‘They 
are told at one time that Mr. Green is in prison for ritual 
offences ; at another, for contempt of Court. But if the first were 
true, he should be released (as you show), on ceasing to have the 
power to offend by deprivation. If the second were the case, 
he would have been committed by the Court to which the con- 
tempt was offered, as Mr. Gray was. In point of fact, he is in 
prison under a writ from the Court of Chancery for contumacy 
to the Court of Lord Penzance. 'The ecclesiastical offence of 
“contumacy” is altogether different from the civil offence of 
contempt of Court. It is all the difference between civil and 
religious liberty. Letme explain. The penalty for ritual irregu- 
larity under the Public Worship Regulation Act is suspension, 
with ultimate deprivation. This, the Bishops say, was all they 
understood to be enacted. Lord Penzance, after pronouncing 
the sentence (which is now in operation), added the further 
penalty of imprisonment, by “ signifying” the offender to the 
Lord Chancellor as “contumacious.” The essence of this 
offence is disobedience to the spiritual authority of the Church. 
The writ of Siguificavit formerly issued only when the spiritual 
authority had exhausted its resources by excommunication. 
The Church Court having 1{0 power over persons or things, the 
Crown came to its assistance, by imprisoning the offender. By 
a statute of George ITI., this assistance was extended to the 
sentence of “contumacy,” to avoid the necessity of proceeding 
to excommunication for every disobedience to the spiritual 
Court. It was still the sentence of the spiritual authority, 
pronounced by a Judge commissioned for that purpose by the 
Archbishop or Bishop whose Court it was. 

By a marvel of legal ingenuity, it was contrived that Lord 
Penzance should succeed, under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, to the office of Official Principal in both Provinces, without 
any commission or delegation from either Archbishop. It was in 
this capacity that he issued the writ of Siguificavit under which 
Mr. Green is imprisoned. 

Now, Mr. Green believes in the Apostolical Succession, which, 
so lately as in the Colenso case, was ruled to be the doctrine of 
the Church of England; on that ground, Dr. Colenso was 
adjudged entitled to the endowment of the Bishopric of Natal. 
No one, of course, who holds this doctrine can acknowledge any 
spiritual authority in Lord Penzance’s sentence of suspension. 
It is legal by the Public Worship Regulation Act, and the Act 
prescribes a legal remedy for contempt. But no one who believes, 
with Mr. Green, that, at his ordination, “ the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God, was, through the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, committed unto him by the imposition 
of the Bishop’s hands,” can allow that this spiritual gift 
can be suspended or withdrawn by any other authority. 
It is as if Parliament had enacted that a County-Court 
Judge should succeed to a bishopric, without consecra- 
tion. He might enjoy the title, the revenues, the seat in the 
House of Lords, and all that Parliament could give him; but 
no Episcopalian would acknowledge his authority to ordain 
priests and deacons. Parliament might make his ordinees eli- 
gible to benefices, but no Churchman would admit their spiritual 
authority. It would be as reasonable to send a man to gaol for 


refusing the Sacrament at the hands of such a legal incumbent, 
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as to imprison Mr. Green for denying Lord Penzance’s autho- 
rity to suspend him from the sacred ministry. 

No one who believes in spiritual authority at all can acknow- 
ledge it in Lord Penzance. He does not believe in it himself. He 
refused to receive it from the Archbishops, who had always given 
it, relying on the Act which cannot, and does not profess to, 
give it. His contention, and the Attorney-General’s, is that no 
such authority exists in the Established Church; that it is a 
purely legal institution, the creature and slave of the State. 

That is,also the opinion of the Dissenters, who call for Dis- 
establishment ; but it is not the opinion of the great majority of 
the Bishops and Clergy, nor (I think) of our communicants, 
We believe in the ministry which we have received of God. 
This belief is no harm to the State, nor, till now, has it ever 
been said to be against the law. Yet Mr. Green is in prison for 
nothing else. He might be deprived by law, as the Non-jurors 
were, without affecting his purely spiritual position. He is 
imprisoned, not for any act or omission within the cognis- 
ance of the State, but for contumacy, in denying a spiritual 
authority which the State does not pretend to possess, and 
which the Church has certainly not bestowed. It is an 
inquisition (I say) into a matter of purely religious opinion, 
and it’ is conducted by the lawyers against the mind 
both of Church and State. Of the rancour naturally bred in 
its familiars by patient suffering for conscience’ sake, the letter 
of a “ Vicar-General” in the Times is a melancholy proof.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Beeford Rectory, August 30th. 

P.S.—If Mr. Green were a Quaker or an Irish rebel, would 
he be left to lie in prison thirteen months without a public out- 
cry? It is a national sin. 


Grorce Trevor, D.D. 


[To THe Epitor OF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Your argument, excellent as far as it goes, must go one 
step further. Mr. Green, when for a time deprived of his 
church by inhibition, continued his official ministrations as 
Vicar; now that he is permanently deprived of his church, what 
reason is there to suppose that he would, when released, act 
differently ? 

Tgnoring, as he does, the Act, he must hold that he continues 
vicar; and, as such, is bound, if free, to perform the duties of 
vicar, to the exclusion of any other nominee of the Bishop or 
patron who may be presented and instituted to the now vacant 
living. What is, then, to follow? Deprivation is thus not 
quite equivalent to resignation. 

This is the difficulty, at the present moment, in the way of 
Mr. Green’s release, to which your excellent article does not ex- 
tend, and to which your reply would be welcomed by many, 
besides yours, &c., Q. C. 

[The Bishop and patron would have precisely the same power 
to prevent Mr. Green’s intrusion into a benefice of which he had 
been deprived, as the Bishop of Rochester had in the case of Mr. 
Tooth at Hatcham. Mr. Green could be excluded from the 
church, just as Mr. Tooth was excluded, without keeping him in 
Lancaster gaol.—Eb. Spectator.] 


ROYAL SURNAMES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SpecTaTon.’’] 

Sin,—Dr. Littledale’s usual accuracy has, surely, deserted him 
in this matter ? Of the names which he gives as cases of sur- 
names in Royal Houses, most are, undoubtedly, territorial titles. 
The Prince of Wales’s children are called Prince or Princess 
So-and-so of Wales. Is their surname “ Wales”? If not, 
Hapsburg, Valois, Hohenstaufien, can hardly be surnames ; 
Romanoff, Wasa, Stewart, on the contrary, probably are; 
Buonaparte, Bernadotte, of course. Tudor became one, no 
doubt, but only, I imagine, about the time when the family 
became Royal. The father of Owen of Tudor was presumably 
“Tudor [Theodore] ap” someone else. This system has continued 
in some parts of Wales to within the memory of living men. 

As to the surname of the Queen, is there evidence for Welf, 
or Guelf, or (to take Dr. Littledale’s ugly form) Gwelf, beyond 
that of the document he quotes, and of an occasional brutality 
in Reynolds's Newspaper and its like? That is, can any 
instance be found in which any of her Majesty’s ancestors 
signed themselves John, or James, or Thomas Welf, or Guelfo,— 
the only forms which they could have used? Was not Welf 
rather the Christian name of au early chief of the House into 
which the Italian family of Azzo d’Este married, and were not 





Welf’s descendants called “ the House of Welf,” as we say “t] 
House of Omri”; or, if there were several, were they n : 
“the Welfs,” as we say “the Georges ” P—I am, Sir, &ec. . 


A. J.B. 





A CLEVER CAT. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE ‘*SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The following proofs of intelligence in a cat you may 
deem worthy of a space in your columns :—A literary friend of 
mine at Bath had been often vastly amused at the interest with 
which her cat appeared to view her proceedings at the Writing. 
table. He would sometimes jump up beside her, and lay his 
paw on her wrist. On one occasion, however, he leapt on the 
table in front of her, and watched her narrowly, and with such 
a preternaturally knowing glance in his bright eye, with his 
head held slightly on one side, that she was impelled to lay 
down her pen, and look at him. What was her surprise and 
delight to see him walk deliberately to the inkstand, take a pen 
in his mouth, and leaping to the floor, commence tracing 
characters with it on the carpet, fortunately for which, poor 
Timothy had forgotten the ink! Another day his mistress said 
to him in fun, “ Oh, Timothy, I have lost a button off my dress ; 
I wish you would find it!” The animal looked at her, walked 
out of the room, and returned in a few minutes with the missing 
button in his mouth! Alas! poor Timothy ! he has disappeared, 
and this is probably the only permanent record of his winning 
ways.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brighton, August 26th. C. W. 
PRESENCE AT A DISTANCE. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srir,—May I be allowed to contribute, in illustration of the mys. 
terious brain or “ will ”-power supposed to exist, a story which 
appears to me more remarkable than any of the narratives that 
have yet appeared in your columns. A friend of mine told me 
that it was related to him many years ago, by my mother—the 
* Aun Taylor,” of “ Original Poems,” “ Hymns of Infant Minds,” 
&c.—and that she mentioned the name of the family concerned; 
but this, unfortunately, he had forgotten. Certain circum. 
stances lead me to believe that the family referred to was that 
of the Watkinsons, spoken of in the “ Autobiography, &c., of 
Mrs. Gilbert,” Vol. L., p. 26, as resident in her childhood—178i 
to 1794—at Lavenham, in Suffolk. The story is as follows :-- 

A son of this family had gone to America. One summer 
Sunday afternoon, they were attending service, and occupying a 
large, square pew near the pulpit, in what I take to have been 
a meeting-house. It was hot, the door of the small building 
was wide open, and one of the party, who sat looking down the 
aisle, could see out into the meeting-house yard, which was 
shaded by tall trees. Suddenly, to his intense surprise, he saw 
the absent brother approaching through these trees, enter at 
the chapel-door, walk up the aisle, come to the very door of the 
pew itself, and lay his hand upon it, as if to take his seat among 
them. At this moment others of the family, sitting so that he 
was only then within their sight, saw him also, but at that same 
moment he vanished. 

This strange occurrence naturally raised sad forebodings, but 
in course of time a letter arrived from the subject of them of 
later date than that of the vision, and it appeared that he was 
still alive and well. He was then written to, and asked if any- 
thing peculiar had happened to him on that particular Sunday ? 
He replied that it was odd he should remember anything about 
a Sunday then so long passed, but that certainly something 
peculiar had happened to him that day. He had come in, over- 
powered with heat, and had thrown himself upon his bed, had 
fallen into a sound sleep, and had a strange dream. He found 
himself among the trees before the country chapel; service was 
going on; he saw them all, the door being open, sitting in their 
pew; he walked up the aisle, he put his hand on the pew door 
to open it, when he suddenly, and to his great chagrin, awoke. 

Tam bound to say that, so far as I know, my mother’s family 
—what remains of them—do not remember her speaking of this 
strange incident; but my friend has a clear memory for such 
things, and is certain of her having done so. It would be interest- 
ing, however, to know whether such a story is known to any 
one else. If authentic, the question arises,—Can sleep release 
the soul like death ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex. 


Jostan GILBERT. 
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Sails 
POETRY. 
—_———__ 
Y WYDDFA. 
(THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON.) 

«Tue Place of Presence!” Viewless phantoms crowd 

In mist and cloud ; 
“And in deep chasm and dark abyss beneath 

Hides dreadful Death. 


Not his, nor theirs, the presence, nor the place ;— 
Close to the face 
Of Heaven we stand, and, more in love than fear, 
Feel God is here. 
iP. We 








BOOKS. 


pees es 
MR. MALLOCK ON SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 

Mr. Mattock’s book is too ambitious, as well in its title as in 
its style. So far as the science of which he announces himself 
as the unfolder is a “missing science,” it is so, if we appre- 
ciate his book rightly, only as the science of nerve fluids is a 
missing science,—i.e., because there is no such science at all. 
What is true in this book is not missing at all, but very old; 
and what is new in it, is missing only because it is erroneous. 
Mr. Mallock makes a parade in his essay of a scientific method 
for which there is no adequate result; and so far as he is 
on the right track, is only arguing again what all men of any 
ability have argued a hundred times before, in discussing the 
principles of Communism. Moreover, Mr. Mallock confounds en- 
tirely the Communistic Coctrines of the Continental Democrats 
with the totally different doctrines of the English Radicals, 
and makes the latter respoasible for all the nonsense talked by 
the former. Asa matter of fact, the main conclusions of Mr. 
Mallock’s essay, which are very true and very old conclusions, 
are perfectly consistent with the doctrines of the great bulk of 
English Radicals ; and we are quite sure that they are not only 
consistent with Mr. Bright’s views, but identical with what he 
has often urged. Yet Mr. Mallock gives an adventitious im- 
portance to his essay, by representing its main principle as 
totally inconsistent with Mr. Bright’s announced doctrine :— 


“T have observed already that the equality of modern democracy 
is essentially a material equality,—an equal sharing in the fruits of 
existing material civilisation, or, in other words, of the world’s exist- 
ing wealth. It is plain, therefore, that the democratic premiss is 
essentially some proposition about wealth. It is a proposition, in 
fact, about the cause of the distribution of it, and it declares this to 
be laws and forms of government. Now, one thing is plain. Whether 
or no laws and forms of government are the cause of the distribution 
of wealth, they are certainly not the cause of the production of it. 
The democratic premiss, therefore, is virtually a statement that the 
cause of the production of wealth is distinct from, and independent 
of, the cause of the distribution of it. This necessarily presupposes 
some doctrine already arrived at, as to what the cause of production 
is; and that doctrine must be the generalisation from which the 
democratic premiss is deduced. Now that doctrine we arrive at in 
two ways; not only from the logical necessities of the case, but from 
the explicit and formal statements of the democratic thinkers them- 
selves. It is the doctrine so often proclaimed, and so little under- 
stood or examined, that the cause of all wealth is labour. Thus the 
Gotha Programme of the German Labour Party—an acknowledged 
epitome of the most serious democratic thought on the Continent— 
begins with the following sentence :—‘ Labour is the source of all 
wealth and all culture; and as productive labour generally is only 
possible through society, hence the aggregate product of labour be- 
longs to all the members of society, each member having a right to 
an equal share, in accordance with his reasonable wants, and each 
sharing equally the universal duty of work.’ And precisely the same 
principles, though stated in a less formal way, are at the root also of 
our modern English Radicalism. Mr. Bright, for instance, in ad- 
dressing an audience of working-men, introduced, amidst loud cheers, 
the following significant sentences :—‘Just now,’ he said, ‘as I was 
on my way to this place to speak to you, I watched in the street a 
magnificent carriage pass me, and in that carriage were two 
splendidly-dressed ladies. Who made that carriage ?—You did. 
Who made those splendid dresses ?—You did. Have your wives any 
such carriages to drive in? Do your wives ever wear clothes of that 
kind? I watched that carriage farther, and I saw where it stopped. 
It stopped before a stately house, with an imposing portico. Who 
built that honse?—You did. Do you and your wives live in any 
such houses as that ?” 





Now, no one who knows English politics at all can imagine any 
assertion more absurd than that Mr. Bright,—or, for that 
matter, any notable English Radical,—advocates an equal shar- 
ing by all in the world’s existing wealth. Mr. Bright knows as 
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well as Mr. Mallock knows, that, human nature being what it is, 
such an arrangement as should attempt to bring about an equal 
distribution of the existing wealth amongst the whole people 
would, so far as it succeeded, lead to the waste of the wealth 
there is, but would certainly not succeed far, because it is totally 
opposed to those primitive instincts in which the origin of 
private property is rooted. Mr. Mallock does not tell us from 
what speech of Mr. Bright’s the quotation given above is taken, 
but we venture to assert that if he had done so, we should, by 
simply quoting the context, have been able at once to show that 
Mr. Bright, far from pleading for an equal distribution of the 
existing wealth, was either only pleading for a removal of some 
of those artificial restrictions on the natural distribution of 
wealth which cause the inequalities between the wealth 
of different classes to be much greater than the ordinary 
laws of human desire and human capacity make them ; 
or else was pleading for the grant of greater political 
privileges to the working-classes, on the ground that their 
co-operation is absolutely necessary to the production of the 
wealth of the rich. For whichever of these two moditications of 
the then existing laws Mr. Bright was pleading, he certainly was 
not pleading for an enforced equality of material wealth as 
amongst the different members of any society. We know of no 
English Radical of any weight in the political world who holds 
such views, and we are quite sure that there is no politician in 
England to whom they would appear more absurd and impossible 
than to Mr. Bright. What Mr. Bright does hold, Mr. Mallock 
himself, at a later period of his essay, admits to be, on his own 
principles, quite tenable, whether or not he admits it to be 
right and wise :— 


“We have now considered the world’s material civilisation under 
each of its three aspects, its rise, its progress, and its maintenance ; 
and in each case we have found the cause of it to be either the desire 
for, or else the pressure of, incquality. In the absence of this cause, 
civilisation bas been also absent; with the decline of it, civilisation 
has declined. With regard, then, to the future, the deduction is in- 
evitable. Any social changes that tend to abolish inequalities will 
tend also to destroy or to diminish our civilisation. This statement, 
however, must be taken with certain limitations, or it may else be 
easily distorted by a perverse ora slovenly thinker. Although, where 
there are no inequalities, there will be no civilised production, 
and where there are inequalities there will be civilised production, it 
is by no means meant that production always increases in exact pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the inequalities, or that it need always 
be diminished in exact proportion to the diminution of them. Thus, 
under the old réyime in France, as the inequalities became greater, it 
is notorious that production became less; and conversely, in the 
same country, as the inequalities have become less, the production 
has become greater. To any one, however, who has understood the 
foregoing arguments, this will seem only natural. Inequality influ- 
ences production not by existing only, but by existing as an object 
of desire, on the one hand, and as a means of pressure, on the other. 
Its power over the skilled labourer depends on the chances he has 
of achieving it ; its power over the unskilled labourer depends on the 
way in which it can apply pressure to him. Now, in the first case, 
if inequality be too hard to achieve, its influence, as an object of 
desire, will be almost as little as if it did not exist at all; and in 
the second case, if its pressure be too severe, it may cripple 
labour in the very act of causing it. Its efficiency, therefore, as 
the cause of civilised production, will increase with its magni- 
tude only within certain limits. Further, these limits will them- 
selves vary considerably in different cases. They will be dif- 
ferent in England from what they are in Ireland; they will 
be different in China from what they are in the United States. 
They will differ according to the temperament, the political 
history, and the occupatioas of each separate people. But these 
differences will be altogether accidental. Precisely the same prin- 
ciple will be found to underlie all of them. Inequality, as it in- 
creases, will in every case increase production, until by its magnitude 
it begins to cause despair or indifference rather than hope in the 
skilled labourer; and misery and weakness instead of resolve in the 
unskilled. As soon as it increases beyond this point, production will 
diminish ; as soon as it decreases towards this point again, production 
again will increase. This latter process, however, is no movement 
towards the abolition of inequality ; it tends, on the contrary, to set 
it on its broadest basis, and not to lessen, but merely to distribute the 
effects of it. It affords, therefore, no exception to the general law 
we have arrived at: that any social changes that tend to abolish in- 
equalities will tend also to destroy or to diminish our civilisation.’’ 
We do not say that Mr. Bright would agree with the form in 
which Mr. Mallock here lays down his ground-principle. We our- 
selves should certainly deny that “ inequality, as it increases, will 
in every case increase production, until by its magnitude it begins 
to cause despair or indifference rather than hope in the skilled 
labourer,” for what seems to the labourers wijust inequality, 
even though it does not cause ‘despair or indifference in 
the skilled labourer,” yet unquestionably diverts their produc- 
tive labour into the channel of agitation against the injustice 
under which they suffer, and, so far as that happens, instead of 





stimulating production, it directly diminishes production. But 
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in the passage we have cited, Mr. Mallock admits that the re- 
moval of artificial inequalities, even though it does tend to 
equalise in some partial degree the distribution of wealth, need 
not diminish, but may increase, the accumulation of wealth ; 
and as he admits as much as this, he admits all for which Eng- 
lish Radicals have ever contended. They object, not to the un- 
equal distribution of wealth, which they know to be the neces- 
sary result of the institution of private property taken in con- 
nection with unequal desires and unequal capacities in indi- 
vidual men, but to needless legal restrictions on the free distribu- 
tion of wealth, to legal restrictions which render it more difficult 
for one man to rise and more difficult for another man to fall 
in the natural competition of life, than by the due operation of 
natural desires and capacities, it would otherwise be. So far 
as Mr. Mallock’s doctrine is true, it is a°common-place to all 
except the wild theoretical Communists of the Continent; and 
Mr. J. S. Mill, in his “ Political Economy,” in the section on 
Communism, has put the argument that anything like a com- 
pulsorily equal distribution of wealth would extinguish the motive 
for the accumulation of wealth, quite as strongly and, to our 
minds, much more clearly, than Mr. Mallock. 


On the other hand, Mr. Mallock, in his rather pretentious 
statement of the drift of his “ missing science,” seems to us to 
have wandered from the truth. He speaks repeatedly of “ the 
desire for inequality,” as the motive power of civilisation, and 
makesa great parade of proving that thisis the motive-power, and 
yet he appears to understand by “ the desire for inequality ” the 
desire for more wealth than before. or instance, he says, on p. 
935:—*If human nature were ever really capable of being motived 
to skilled production by anything but the desire for inequality, 
no social arrangements could tend so strongly as ours do 
to bring that capacity to the surface.” And he uses the same 
phrase throughout the book, always speaking as if “ the desire 
for inequality ” meant the same as the desire to better yourself in 
the world. This isa very odd and very inaccurate form of speech. 
Mr. Mallock is aware, we suppose, that the whole labouring class 
might, and often do, desire to better themselves at once, at the 
expense of the Capitalists,—and make more or less successful 
attempts todo so. In other words, the great class of labourers 
demand and try to get a larger proportion of the products of 
their labour, as the reward of that labour, than they had 
before, and to leave a less proportion of those products to the 
capitalists as their profits. Indeed, whenever there is a general 
rise in the real wages of any district or country, this is what 
happens,—the labourers get a larger share of the products of 
their labour, and the capitalists retain a smaller share as 
their profits, ic, as the reward of their foresight in direct- 
ing the labour, and of the advance of capital they have 
made in order to set the enterprise going. Well, whenever that 
happens, how is it possible to speak of it as a result of “the 
desire for inequality ?” There is no new inequality between the 
wages of the different labourers, if all wages rise in about equal 
proportion. There is less inequality than before as between 
the reward of the capitalists and the reward of the labourers, 
for the capitalists, who got more, get less, and the labourers, 
who got less, get more. How, then, can this be described as in 
any sense the extension of inequality, or as the result of a desire 
for inequality ? On the contrary, if it be described in terms of 
equality or inequality at all,—which is a very incorrect descrip- 
tion of it,—it is better described as proceeding from a desire for 
equality than from a desire for inequality. It does notin the least 
follow that because a man desires to enjoy a larger reward for his 
labour than before, he desires inequality. On the contrary, he 
may desire—and, in the case of Trades’ Union strikes, usually 
does desire—just as much equality as ever in relation to his 
fellow-workmen, and more equality than ever in relation to the 
relative reward of his own labour and of his employer’s advance 
of capital and enterprise. Mr. Mallock is so anxious to prove 
that inequality is a good, that he confuses two totally 
different things,—the necessary condition of all civilisation that 
unequal powers and unequal desires shall be at liberty to earn 
unequal rewards ; and the very different thing, that the express 
object of desire, when a man wishes for a higher reward, is a 
greater inequality of position as between himself and his brother 
workmen. It is perfectly true that if you are to have a progres- 
sive civilisation, you must give play to progressive desire; you 
must not artificially prevent a man of larger desires and larger 
capacities from earning more than men of less desires and 
less capacities. But it does not in the least follow that what 
a man who is working himself upwards in life is eager for, is 
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inequality. Sometimes, the ambitious man is ambitious 
for his whole class, and not for himself alone. When 
that is the case, far from desiring more inequality, he desires 
more equality,—the same equality as before as regards his 
fellow-workmen, and more equality as regards his master. But 
even the man who wishes to rise from one class of citizens to a 
higher class, must be said rather to desire equality with the 
higher class, than inequality with that to which he now belongs 
It is true that the one implies the other ; but still, the object of 
ambition to him is usually not to spring up above his equals 
but to be equal to his superiors. It disguises the real facts of 
the case, instead of elucidating them, to represent the inequali- 
ties of society as themselves the object of desire. The inequali. 
ties of society are the conditions of that variety of wealth and 
position which generates social ambitions, but they are, in hardly 
any case, themselves the objects of desire. In his zeal to 
discover a ‘‘ missing science” which shall lay deep the founda. 
tions of Conservatism, Mr. Mallock has only found again what 
every good writer on Communism has found before, but has 
found it in a form of words and a network of thought which we 
can only describe as constituting a very prettily constructed 
psychological mare’s-nest. 


LIEUT..COLONEL RAMSAY’S “RECOLLECTIONS,”* 
“30th August, 1864.—To-morrow, alas! being my last day at the 
Horse Guards, I went to take leave of his Royal Highness. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than his reception of me. He said, ‘ Major 
Ramsay, I regret extremely, by the rules of the Service, being obliged 
to part with you. Whatcan I do for you?’ AsTI had heard of no 
appointment vacant, I merely said I hoped at some future period to 
be employed again. The Dake then shook hands with me, and said, 
‘Major Ramsay, your conduct here,—indeed, your whole military 
career, has been most satisfactory.’ Here is a delicious story, told me 
by an old lady whom I had met somewhere, which has cheered me 
up in my sorrow. When a girl, she used to dine with her parents 
at an annual Christmas dinner, given by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, to his literary friends; Disraeli the elder and his family were 
always there. After dinner, the children were allowed to play a 
round game together; but after the first year, they all refused to 
play with Master Ben. Evidently at a very early age he was de- 
termined to gain the mastery, and, of course, at that age he had no 
scruples. He must then have foreshadowed what he is reported to 
have said of his great political rival, viz., that he was undoubtedly a 
great man, but never could be a successful politician, because he was 
overwhelmed with principle, and had not one redeeming vice.” 
We have rushed ji iedias res with this passage, which will 
be found at page 84, Vol. II.; first, because it gives us an op- 
portunity of supplementing the Commander-in-Chief’s terse 
eulogy, by saying that it is easy to infer from these “ Rough 
Recollections” that Colonel Ramsay is not only a cool, brave 
man, and a zealous soldier, who would have served his country 
as effectually with his sword as it was his lot, for the most part, 
to serve it with his pen; but that he is also, with all his love of 
fun and merriment, a thoughtful and high-principled gentle- 
man, whose keen appreciation of the ludicrous never leads him 
to transgress by a hair’s-breadth the thin line which separates 
honest humour from buffoonery. Secondly, and we regret to 
have to say so, because it gives us an opportunity of warning 
the reader that when he has arrived at and finished this passage, 
he would do well to read no more that day in this book, nor on any 
subsequent day either. For when the author leftthe Horse Guards, 
he left, it would seem, his good (literary) genius behind him. 
Henceforward, we find little more than common-place accounts 
of common-place tours on the Continent; healthy reading, 
beyond all question, if yawning be conducive to health. But the 
first volume, and the second, up to the story of “ Master Ben’s” 
early development of an infirmity which he did not altogether 
cease to practise on friend and foe alike when he came to man’s 
estate, are capital. They are as full of good things as an egg 1s 
of meat, and the writer’s easy verve marks him for a past grand- 
master in the art of story-telling. His stories or anecdotes may 
be roughly divided into those which record his own gay rather 
than grave experiences, and those which record some amusing 
or interesting incident in the career or character of the 
distinguished men with whom he has made acquaintance. There 
are those, no doubt, who will detect among these anecdotes some 
which are not entirely free from that ‘ancient and fish-like 
smell” which Trinculo noticed in crouching Caliban. But these 
veterans are few in any case, and to the great majority of 
Colonel Ramsay’s readers will appear as fresh as his own more 
strictly personal reminiscences. In reviewing a book like this, 
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there is nothing for it but quotations, if the reviewer's main 
object is, as ours most certainly is, to set the claim of such a 
book to be read, in the strongest possible light. To quotations, 
therefore, we shall have recourse, without stay or stint. Here 
ig one from military “ high-life,” so to speak. Sir Robert 
Garrett, who had been, very much to his own disgust, selected 
to command at Calcutta, when Sir Colin Campbell moved up 
country to stamp out the Mutiny, was always, in spite of his 
yexation thereanent, extremely kind to young officers arriving 
from England :— 

“T remember, one day,’’ writes Colonel Ramsay, who at that time 

held the important post of Acting-Adjatant-General of H.M.’s Forces 
in India, “he saw a young officer in the 7th Hussars standing on the 
ramparts, apparently in a disconsolate attitude. Sir Robert's kindly 
feelings were excited, and he said, ‘ Poor fellow, he does not know 
where to goto!’ I recognised the young gentleman, Gussy Gore, 
and said, ‘ You had better leave him alone, Sir Robert. He is well 
able to take care of himself.’—‘ Nonsense, nonsense!’ said the 
General; and riding up to the young officer, who was standing in a 
careless manner, with his hands in his pockets, and his mouth open, 
said, ‘‘Do you want anything, youngster ?’— ‘ Nothing, Sir,’ was the 
answer.—‘ Can we not help you in any way ?’—‘ No, Sir.’ —‘ What the 
D— are you doing there, gaping about ?’ said the worthy General, 
getting irritated.—‘ Taking it all in,’ said the gallant hussar, looking 
blandly round and on the irate General.—‘ You be , said the 
General, and away we rode, leaving the renowned Gussy still taking 
it all in.” 
And here is another, so to speak again, from military “ life 
below stairs.’ Colonel Ramsay served originally in the Scots 
Greys, from the Greys he passed into the 14th Light Dragoons, 
from them to the 3rd West India Regiment, and then joined 
the 75th Foot. When he joined the last regiment, it was quar- 
tered in barracks, with a troop of the 7th Hussars, whose “ ser- 
jeant-major was a very fine gentleman :”— 

“Very often, coming in tired from hunting or shooting, and dozing 
in my arn-chair, I used,” says Colonel Ramsay, ‘“ to be awakened by 
the cavalry stable-call, and thinking of old times in the Greys, rush 
out, finding my way to the troop before I was half-awake. The 
serjeant-major said to me, ‘You seem very fond of our side of the 
barracks; were you ever in the Cavalry, Sir ?’—I replied, ‘ Yes, ser- 
jeant-major; in the Scots Greys.’—‘ Ah,’ he said, meditatively, 
‘Greys! Greys! I was once quartered with them. A most respect- 
able, heavy-dragoon regiment, Sir.’ ”’ 

The brace of laughable stories which we shall now quote will 
recall Charles Lever’s merriest vein. “I remember,” says 
Colonel Ramsay, who, much to his delight, had been made 
acting adjutant to a squadron of his regiment, at that time the 
Greys, and billeted at Bristol, “I remember one day putting the 
men through the sword exercise, a great number of people look- 
ing on, amongst whom were several old half-pay officers. 
Generally, I ordered it by fugleman, but on this occasion my 
evil genius tempted me to give the word of command. i got on 
very well until we arrived at the points, when I insisted on a 
fourth point. The men were all at the third point, and no 
one moved. I shouted out once more, ‘ Fourth point!’ riding 
towards the men, when an old trooper, the son of a tenant of 
my father’s, who had known me as a child, said, in what he 
meant to be a low tone, but which was plainly heard all over the 
field, ‘There is just nae fourth point, Mr. Balearres.’ My self- 
esteem as an acting adjutant received a rude shock.” Onr 
author's second fiasco on the parade-ground is even more amuse 
ing than this. It occurred soon after his joining the black 
regiment named above, his drilling having up to then 
been that of a cavalry officer. “I had no trouble,” he 
says, “with the parades, two of which daily the commanding 
officer was obliged to attend, according to standing orders. I 
invariably handed them over to the adjutant, until one day, 
the adjutant being sick, I was compelled to take the command. 
I was somewhat apprehensive. There was an important order 
to read, and I had to form square. I broke down, and fairly 
clubbed the men. The blacks all burst out laughing, and said, 
‘This new captain he know nothing; he no good; he ride 
horse at home. Let us go back to barracks!’ And away they 
all went, shouting with laughter, leaving me and some dozen 

young officers standing in the middle. 'wo companies of the 
58th, Connaught Rangers, were close by, preparing to fall in 
for parade, and they absolutely shrieked with laughter.” We 
can quote no more samples of Colonel Ramsay’s strictly per- 
sonal recollections, but must remark that they are all so uni- 
formly good, that our selections can lay no claim to be in any 
sense the pick of his well-stocked basket. But in his worst scrapes 
the reader will find himself laughing with Colonel Ramsay. 
Only once have we found occasion to smile at him. Having 
quoted from Lord Ellenborough’s speech on the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company his Lord- 








ship’s answer to the question, “Could not the Govern- 
ment be conducted from Simla?” “Yes, just as the 
Government of Rome was conducted at Capua, and with 
the same results,” Colonel Ramsay’s note on this answer 
runs thus :—“ Curiously enough, Carthage was substituted in 
the report in the daily papers; but Capua was what the noble 
lord said, and rightly, too, as it was called ‘Altera Roma,’ and 
here Hannibal’s army became demoralised.” We fail to see the 
sequitur. Blunder for blunder, Carthage will serve as well as 
Capua, as the Government of Rome was never conducted at 
Capua, any more than at Calcutta, and we can only conjecture 
that Lord Ellenborough was thinking of Tiberius, and said, or 
meant to say, Capri. 

We feel the same difficulty with regard to the second division 
of Colonel Ramsay’s good things that we felt with regard to 
the first. Where, to reverse the old saying which the poet Gray 
took for a motto to his famous Cambridge election squib, it is 
“Never a barrel the worse herring,” choice is as long as art is 
said to be, and, as we have space for only one quotation, we 
take, quite at random, our author’s sketch of Havelock :— 

“He had a great deal of kindly humour about him, and was 
much liked by many wild youngsters who were not in the least of 
his way of thinking. He mixed freely with the members of the 
Military Club, dining at the table d’héte, and enjoying his cool glass 
of wine as much as any one else. Many a kindly pat on the shoulder 
he used to give, as he retired for the night, to some fast youngsters, 
who he knew were going to sit up late playing cards, admonishing 
them to go to bed early. I remember one youngster in the 9th 
Lancers, whom he specially liked, and to whom he invariably said, 
‘My son, go to bed.’ _I mention these little traits of character, as 1 
know it has been represented that Havelock was a narrow, gloomy 
Puritan and water-drinker. Nothing could be further from the fact. 
Certainly he was a devoted Christian, and if you went into his room 
or tent at any time, you would see his Bible lying open, which he 
constantly studied; but this made him neither morose nor ascetic. 
On be contrary, he mixed freely in society, and enjoyed it very 
much. 


We must, however, call particular attention to the chap- 
ter headed, “Sir Colin Campbell.” Colonel Ramsay, like 
that rough-and-ready warrior, is a Scotchman, and would 
probably care little for a compliment paid to himself at 
the expense of his “brither Scots.” But Scotchmen made on 
his model are not so plentiful as blackberries, for he combines 
with the solid virtues which so honourably distinguish the 
great majority of his countrymen a due proportion of certain 
other good qualities, with which that same majority are not 
universally credited. We may remind him, too, that he has his 
own authority for sayiug that once upon a time, after mess with 
the 42nd Highlanders, he told a good story of something a 
Yankee had said about the kilt, and found himself in a moment 
on the floor, and his friends, poor Maimish, who was after- 
wards drowned in the Alma, and Montgomery,“ pitching into him, 
and swearing that if he had not been a Scotchman, they would 
have murdered him.” We have only now to thank Colonel 
Ramsay for the pleasure that his book has given us, and to 
express our firm opinion that if the last 200 pages of his second 
volume were cancelled, his Rough Recollections, thus lightened, 
would deserve, and might possibly obtain, almost as much popu- 
larity as the well-known work of his namesake, Dean Ramsay. 





THE CRITICAL EDITION OF WORDSWORTH.* 
Proressor Kyicut has here given us the first instalment of a 
work in which the growth of Wordsworth’s genius can be studied, 
as well as its fruits appreciated and admired. And it is most satis- 
factory to find that the facilities for producing the latter state 
of mind will not be interfered with by the apparatus collected 
for the former purpose, but, indeed, rather aided and multiplied. 
The descriptions by Wordsworth prefixed to many of the poems, 
relating their origin, and the explanatory notes appended at the 
close, often add greatly to the interest and vividness of the effect. 
And though the various readings appended in the foot-notes 
would only distract the reader who reads to enjoy, and not to 
criticise or analyse, yet it is very easy to pass the foot-notes over, 
or to refer to them only where something distinctly unsatisfac- 
tory is found, and one wants to know whether the poet himself 
was as conscious of the dissatisfaction as the reader is. 

In our judgment, Mr. Knight has decided all the different 
questions which he mentions in his preface with rare discretion. 
It was certainly right, in such an edition as this, to give us in 
the text the poet’s final version of a poem, even though now and 
then, in his latest versions, he made a strange blunder of omission, 
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very rarely, indeed, any of commission. As an example of the 
worst of all his blunders of omission, we may cite his deplor- 
able mistake in leaving out the lovely second stanza in the later 
lines “ To a Skylark,”’—the celebrated lines of 1825,—the verse 
beginning, ,“ To the last point of vision, and beyond;” and, 
as a more pardonable error, but in the present critic’s opinion 
at all events still an error, though here many will disagree with 
him, his mistake in leaving out the quaint, but Dantesquely 
realistic verse in “Peter Bell” in which the poet asks 
whether the sight which so horrifies his pedlar-hero is, per- 
haps,— 
‘* A party in a parlour, 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammed, 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent, and all damned ?”’ 
Again, in “ Michael,” Wordsworth left out two lines of great force 
and beauty. But Wordsworth’s omissions were usually most 
judicious ; and on this head we feel that he had some reason to 
sing, as he did sing, that,— 

* The wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
Why, for instance, had Wordsworth never the discretion to 
cancel all the wearisome playfulness of the prologue to “ Peter 
Bell,” which has always reminded us of the gambols of a 
rhinoceros for clumsy light-heartedness? | Wordsworth re- 
trenched, as a rule, with singular taste and good-sense; 
but he did not retrench enough, for he hardly appre- 
ciated the occasional heaviness of his own style, when he 
happened to have lost himself and his poetic vision too, in 
that “ moral being” which he was so fond of contemplating. 
But if Wordsworth did not always know how to pare away 
passages not fused by his genius, it will be clear to all from 
this edition that the alterations made by him were, in nine 
cases out of ten, alterations which were also improvements, and 
that only in very rare instances indeed we should get a more 
perfect poem, by adopting some version earlier than the latest 
which his mature judgment sanctioned. And even where this 
might be secured, as in the case of the lines of 1825 on “ The 
Skylark,” and a few other less remarkable instances, the edition 
in which such a version should be adopted into the text ought 
certainly not to be a critical edition, like the present, but rather 
one in which the poems were presented simply as poems, and 
with no attempt at ali to connect them, by the use of the 
chronological order and the history of their various versions, 
with the successive changes in Wordsworth’s mind. In such 
an edition as this, it is obvious that either the earliest or the 
latest version must have been adopted as the text; and seeing 
that the earliest was often crude, and in the case of the younger 
poems singularly feeble and incomplete, as well as that the 
latest was the form deliberately sanctioned by the poet himself, 
there can be no question but that Professor Knight has decided 
the doubt in the only reasonable way. It was clearly right also, 
to give the poems, as far as possible, in order of composition, 
—and with hardly any poct is it so easy to effect this with 
accuracy as it is in Wordsworth’s case,—since no other order 
ean show half as well what Wordsworth lost and what he gained 
by age; nor would any other order have proved as effectually as 
this will prove that he did gain, and gain sensibly, as well as lose, 
in poetic gifts up to a comparatively late period. That we 
should have in this critical edition, and have in the most con- 
venient form, all Wordsworth’s own notes on his poems, and 
all the best illustrations of them which so accomplished a 
critic as Professor Kuight can give us, is matter of course; 
so that without, as far as we can see, losing anything material 
of popular effect, except a handy size for the volumes which 
would be impossible in an elaborate critical edition, unless 
we were to have a very great number of them, we have here all 
that the most careful student of Wordsworth can desire, and 
almost all that even a mere dipper into Wordsworth would 
prefer. We will give a specimen of one of the shorter poems, as 
here printed, with all its explanatory additions and various 
readings, that our readers may judge for themselves of the value 
of Professor Knight’s edition :— 
“LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 
Comp. 1798,——Pub. 1798. 


[Actually composed while I was sitting by the side of the brook that runs down 
from the Comb, in which stands the village of Alford, through the grounds of 
Alfoxden, It was achosen resort of mine. The brook ran down a sloping rock 
so as to make a waterfall considerable for that county, and across the pool below 
had fallen a tree, an ash if I rightly remember, from which rose perpendicularly, 
boughs in search of the light intercepted by the deep shade above. The boughs 
bore leaves of green, that for want of sunshine had faded into almost lily-white ; 








and from the underside of this natural sylvan bridge depended long and i 
tresses of ivy, which waved gently in the breeze, that might, poetically camila 


be called the breath of the waterfall, This motion varied, of course, in Proportion 
to the power of water in the brook. When, with deur friends, I revisited this 
spot, after an interval of more than forty years, this interesting feature of the 
scene was gone, To the owner of the place I could not but regret that the beaut 
of this retired part of the grounds had not tempted him to make it more accessib| 
by a path, not broad or obtrusive, but sufficient for persons who love such scenes 
to creep along without difficulty. | 

I heard a thousand blended notes 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower,* 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure :— 
But the least motion which they made, 
Tt seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


Tf this belief from Heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan,+ 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man ? 


* 1836. 
+ e e  inthat sweet Lower. 1798, 
¢ 1827. 
If I these thoughts may not prevent, 
If such be of my creed the plan, 798, 
If this belief from Heaven is sent. 1820, 


This Alfosden dell, once known locally as ‘The Mare’s Pool,’ was a trysting- 
place of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and their friends. Coleridge thus describes it, 
in Lines addressed to Charles Lamb :— 

The roaring dell, o’er-wooded, narrow, deep, 

And only speckled by the midday sun ; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
Flings arching-like a bridge ;—that branchless ash, 
Unsunn’d and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 
Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still, 
Fanned by the waterfall ! 

This grove is, of all the localities around Alfoxden, the one chiefly associated 
with Wordsworth. There is as yet no path to the waterfall, as suggested by the 
Poet to the owner of the place; but, in 1830, I found the ‘ natural sylvan 
bridge’ restored, an ash-tree having fallen across the glen, and reproduced the 
scene described in the Fenwick note.—Eb.” 


We welcome this edition, therefore, as the greatest boon to the 
students of Wordsworth which Professor Knight could have 
bestowed, and shall look forward eagerly to the publication of 
the remaining volumes, and especially of the life of the poet 
With which it is to be concluded. Mr. Knight could not 
by any possibility have done his work better. The only com- 
plaint we have to make is that there is nothing to show us to 
which of the places named in the preface Mr. MacWhirter’s 
illustrations are intended to apply, and that there are a few very 
awkward misprints, as, for example, “defied,” for “ deified,” in 
the “Leech-Gatherer,” and “liked” for “ linked,” in one of the 
notes to ‘“ Michael.” 





MR. C. ELTON’S ORIGINS OF ENGLISH HISTORY* 
“IL y a peu de bons livres,” says D'Olivet, “dont on ne puisse 
faire une critique trés-bonne.” The remark is a just one, and 
compels us to make some excuse for the following notice of a 
book which is unmistakably good. For we cannot attempt, 
within our present limits, to criticise Mr. Elton’s Origins of 
English History at all. We can only describe imperfectly the 
nature of its multifarious contents ; and show, by a few extracts, 
the richness of the mine which he has worked. Mr. Elton 
speaks with authority. To a minute knowledge of English 
manorial customs, of ancient land-tenures, and of Northern 
antiquities in general, he adds a sobriety of judgment which 
refuses to be entangled by any of those theories which have 
again and again proved fatal to ardent and learned archwolo- 
gists; and his literary skill is of so high an order, that even 
those who are comparatively indifferent to his subject will 
read his lively and eloquent pages with pleasure. He 


describes his work as an attempt to rearrange, in a cous. 


venient form, what is known of the history of this country from 
those obscure ages which preceded the Roman invasion to the 
time when the English accepted the Christian religion and the 
civilising influences of the Church; and he modestly hopes that 
his compilation may be found useful and convenient, though the 
field has been well laboured for centuries, and “hardly a glean- 





* Ovigins of English History. By Charles Elton, sometime Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Bernard 
Quaritch. 1882, 
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ing-grape or ear of corn is left, when the vintage and harvest 
are done.” It is right for Mr. Elton to speak thus of his 
labours. It is equally right for us to speak of them very dif- 
ferently. His book is a convenient and useful compilation, no 
doubt, but it is a great deal more than that. It is a brilliant 
and trustworthy work on a subject which has too often been dis- 
figured by scholars whose learning was marred by crotchets, or 
by dunces whose audacity was inspired by ignorance. 

Mr. Elton’s first and second chapters deal with the famous 
voyage of Pytheas, who was the first, explorer of the British 
Islands, and who brought back with him to Marseilles a singu- 
larly minute account of what he had seen and heard in the 
marshes and fens, from which long afterwards the “ three great 
English kindreds ” came. His third chapter describes the fantastic 
tales of Thule, &c., which the Greeks engrafted on the veracious 
traveller’s stories of his visit to the Amber Islands, and of the 
brilliant Arctic Summer which he witnessed. These tales, for 
atime, brought the whole science of geography into contempt; 
and the credit of the philosopher of Marseilles was destroyed. 
But modern scholars have fully recognised his merits; and the 
sceptical strictures of Strabo and Polybius on the Humboldt 
of antiquity carry no more weight with them now, than do 
Juvenal’s sneer at the audacious lies, as he took them to be, of 
Herodotus. The fourth chapter is mainly philological, and this 
we must leave untouched. In the fifth chapter, Mr. Elton gives 
a singularly graphic account of the “Gauls in Britain.” In 
the sixth, he discusses the “ Celts and Non-Celtic Tribes;” and 
in the seventh, the vexed question of “Pre-Celtic Ethnology.” 
A brief précis of these remarkable chapters would be dull, and 
perhaps misleading. We can only express an opinion that 
archeologists will not be more satisfied with the learning and 
judgment displayed in this portion of Mr. Elton’s work, than 
the general reader will be surprised and delighted at the 
vivacity with which he has handled topics which, except 
for archwologists, might but for that vivacity be rather 
uninviting, The eighth chapter deals with the anomal- 
ous class of usages which, in England, are commonly called 
Borough-English, and are known abroad as Maineté and 
Jungsten-Recht. The English name is taken from a local word 
used ina trial of the time of Edward III. In Nottingham, it 
appears there were then two tenures of land called burgh- 
Engloyes and burgh-Frawnecoyes; “and the usages of those 
tenures were such that all the tenements whereof the ancestor 
died seized in Burgh-Engloyes ought to descend to the youngest 
son, and all the tenements in Burgh-Frauncoyes to the eldest 
son, as at the common law.” 

“The law courts,” says Mr. Elton, “take official notice of the 

strict custom of Borough-English, by which the benefit is confined to 
the youngest son, and the name ought not, in theory, to be applied 
to any other usage. There are, however, many analogous rights, 
additions, and enlargements springing ont of the original custom, by 
which a preference or pre-eminence in birth-right is secured to 
temoter heirs. These extensions of the custom are all called ‘ borough- 
English’ by analogy to the principal usage, but they should be classi- 
fied under some more general name. It is not. easy, however, 
to find the appropriate word. We have a choice between ‘ Ultimogani- 
ture,” the awkward term proposed by the Property Commis- 
sioners of the last generation, and such foreign terms as ‘ Jungsten- 
Recht,” and ‘Juveignerie, which can hardly be excelled for 
simplicity ; or one must coin a new phrase, like ‘juniority’ or 
‘junior-right” Every kind of explanation has been offered to 
account for the origin of these customs. To some they have appeared 
unnatural, to others they seem so simple that they might have been 
expected to grow up in every quarter of the world. But hitherto all 
the explanations appear to have been unsuccessful, and it may be 
that the problem is not only difficult, but insoluble. The subject, 
however, is so interesting and so important to the comparative 
history of society, that it seems to be worth while to deal with the 
discussion once more, or at least to collect some of the materials 
which may be hereafter used for the solution of the long-standing 
difficulty.” 
“We confess that we belong to those who look upon the 
origin of “ Borough-English” as simple. But the curious 
details which Mr. Elton has brought together lead us to suggest 
i o fo} 3 oo 
the question whether the Celtic, German, and Slavonic forms of 
the junior right may not have been derived from some domestic 
religion, based on the worship of ancestors, and a consequent 
reverence for the hearth-place, but belonging to a people who 
saw no natural pre-eminence in the eldest. Anyhow, the 
following strange custom seems worth quoting :— 

“There was one magical possession, an idol of the domestic wor- 
ship, in the mediaeval German households, which we find passing at 
the father’s death to the youngest son, upon the express condition 
that he performed certain heathevish rites in relation to the father’s 
funeral. The ‘mandrake,’ a plant with broad leaves and bright 


Yellow flowers, and with a root which grew in a semi-human form, 


was found beneath the public gallows, and was dragged from the 
ground and carried home with many extraordinary ceremonies. 
When secured, it became a familiar spirit, speaking in oracles, if pro- 
perly consulted, and bringing good-luck to the house in which it was 
enshrined. We are not concerned with the mystical powers of Man- 
dragoras, which was the Fée Magloire and ‘ Hand of Glory’ of later 
magicians, who mistook the meaning of the word. But it is very 
important for our purpose to observe that the idol, or ‘ Galgen-manne 
lein,’ became the property of the youngest son, on condition that he 
buried with the body a morsel of bread and a piece of money, 
according to the old pagan custom.” 

The ninth chapter describes the manners and habits of life of 
the “Britons of the interior,” and includes a general description 
of the physical aspect of the country. The tenth deals with the 
“ Religion ” of the British tribes, and is the one which we would 
advise a hesitating purchaser or student of this volume to begin 
with. We quote the opening sentences of this fine chapter, and 
only regret that we can quote no more :== 

“The religion of the British tribes has exercised an important in- 
fluence on literature. The medieval romances and the legends which 
stood for history are full of the ‘fair humauities’ and figures of its 
bright mythology. The elemental powers of earth and fire, and the 
spirits which haunted the waves and streams, appear again as kings 
in the Irish annals, or as saints and hermits in Wales. The Knights 
of the Round Table, Sir Kay, and Tristram, and the bold Sir Bedivere, 
betray their divine origin by the attributes which they retain as 
heroes of romance. It was a goddess, ‘dea quaedam phantastica,’ 
who bore the wounded to the peaceful valley. The history of the 
Celtic religion has been obscured by many false theories, which need 
not be discussed in detail. The traces of revealed religion were dis- 
covered by the Benedictine historians in the doctrines attributed 
to the Druids; if the Gauls adored the oak-tree, it could only be in 
remembrance of the plains of Mamre; if they slew a prisoner on @ 
block of unhewn stone, it must have been in deference to a precept 
of Moses. A school pretending to a deeper philosophy invented for 
the Druids the mission of preserving monotheism in the West. In 
the teaching of another school, the Druids are credited with the 
learning of Phoenicia and Egypt. The mysteries of the ‘ Thrice- 
great Hermes’ were transported to the Northern oak-forests, and 
every difficulty as it rose was solved by a reference to Baal and 
Moloch. The lines and circles of ‘ standing-stones’ became the signs 
of a worship of snakes and dragons. The raised cromlech was mis- 
taken for an altar of sacrifice, with the rock-basin to catch the 
victim’s blood, and a holed-stone for the rope to bind his limbs.” 

Mr. Elton’s concluding chapters give a careful account of the 
* Roman Province of Britain,” and a vigorous sketch of the 
“English Conquest.’ They are followed by an excellent and 
very useful selection of passages to illustrate the knowledge 
of the ancients as to the geography of Northern and 
Western Europe, by a short chronological list of Greek and 
Latin writers to which references have been made, by a good 
index, and by well-executed impressions of nine curious old 
maps. If we add that Mr. Elton’s book is, from a typographical 
point of view, perfection, that is merely saying that it is pub- 
lished by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, and reflects credit even upon 
him; and we heartily wish that our imperfect eulogy of this 
important work had been as eloquent as it is sincere. We 
recommend it again and again to all who take the slightest 
interest in its subject, for, to those who take much interest in 
that subject, we are well convinced that Mr. Elton’s Origins of 
English History needs no recommendation whatever. 

One petty criticism, of a quasi-personal character, we may be 
forgiven, perhaps, for making. Many months ago, in these 
columns, we expressed a doubt as to the accuracy of Cxsar’s 
statement about our ancestors’ aversion to “hare, fowl, and 
goose.” Mr. Elton has made out a case for the hares; but we 
are as little convinced as ever that the ancient Britons kept 
fowls and geese, as the Earl of Beaconsfield kept peacocks, 
animi solely voluptatisque causa. 





LACORDAIRE.* 
Tue life of Lacordaire is too important to be adequately treated 
in a volume like the one Mrs. Lear has just published. We 
have no wish to underrate the appreciation she shows of his 
character, nor the graceful style in which the book is written ; 
but to make such a work satisfactory requires fuller know- 
ledge of the circumstances that helped to make Lacordaire what 
he was, and a maturer judgment than Mrs. Lear displays. 
Lacordaire was a man of exalted faith and courage. But he 
was something more. From the year 1830 onwards, politi- 
cal factions, which are doomed by their nature never to 
learn by experience, reproduced, on a minor scale, the errors and 
follies which 1793 gave birth to. In the latter, as in the 
former, revolution, the Party of Order failed to see beyond their 


* Henri Dominique Lacordaire. A Biographical Sketch, By H. L. Sidney 
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own immediate class interests ; while the Liberals then, as now, 
could only understand the word “liberty ” when applied to their 
own individual wishes and foregone conclusions. So far, the 
revolutions of 1789 and 1843 bear some kind of resemblance to 
each other. But the distinctive note of the later movement 
was the noble but short-lived effort the Church in France made 
to unite the standards of Catholicism and Liberalism. The 
years preceding 1789 found the Catholic Church plunged in the 
dangerous lethargy which long continued worldly success 
invariably casts over religion. Her teachers, absorbed in 
temporal affairs, fell an easy prey into the hands of 
the people whose rights and liberties they had failed to 
uphold. The years preceding 1848 found the Church in a 
different position towards political questions. Repression and 
neglect had effectually pruned her of worldly excesses, and 
she counted as a factor in the struggle for ascendancy between 
the people and their rulers. In this struggle, Lacordaire played 
a leading part. His energetic nature and powers of mind 
fitted him pre-eminently to be the head of the youthful band of 
Catholic Liberals, who were filled with the hope of uniting the 
revival of Religion with that liberty of action for all men which 
they made the watchword of the party. That they failed to do 
more than point out the ideal reconciliation of religion with 
liberty, was no fault of theirs. The aspiration was none 
the less noble for being born before its time ; and if the darkness 
left behind is deeper for the light they cast upon the political 
horizon, their efforts will live as an encouragement to future 
generations, 

Of the early days of Lacordaire, there is little to note. 
Like many famous Frenchmen, he owed his religion to his 
mether’s early training, and like many Christians who are 
prominent for their religious faith, he passed through a period 
of pronounced scepticism. His life during the years of early 
manhood was spent in the solitude of a great city, where, 
although he was an enthusiast for friendship, he made very few 
friends. One striking letter, pleading for friendship with a young 
fellow-student, gives a curious insight into the character of 
Lacordaire. His frankness was extreme. Before he could 
conscientiously ask for any intimacy, “he must describe him- 
self.” The letter displays the introspective nature of the 
man. Like St. Paul, he had recognised two rival principles of 
action within himself. He was “sated, without having bought 
satiety by experience.” He had “a very religious soul anda 
very sceptical mind,” and before his conversion prophesied that 
“as it is in the mind to yield to the soul,” he would probably 
become a Christian. His own account of that conversion tells 
us that no book or no man was the instrument. “An un- 
believer yesterday, a Christian to-day; certain with an invin- 
cible certainty.” The immediate result of his conversion was to 
make him at once decide upon becoming a priest. No half- 
results could follow with Lacordaire. He could stop short at 
nothing but the highest work he could place before himself. 
The pleasures of the world had no attraction for him, while an 
entire consecration of himself to the service of God gave an 
outlet to the whole force of his character. From the day 
he entered St. Sulpice to his death, the purpose of his 
existence was to deepen and develope Christian life in the 
Church, Even in the beginning of his career, his independent 
attitude towards the more conventional ines of religion drew 
upon him the suspicions of his superiors. The many-sidedness 
of his nature disturbed their calculations, The brilliancy of 
his delivery at the trial discourses at the Séminaire startled 
ears which were trained to a more moderate standard. For 
more than two years, Lacordaire was kept back from ordina- 
tion ; and it was only when he was thinking of leaving St. 
Sulpice and becoming a Jesuit, that the interference of the 
Archbishop of Paris brought things to a crisis, and he was 
ordained priest in 1827, at the age of twenty-five. From 
that period onwards, his life was one of ever-increasing 
activity. Early in his career, he refused an appointment 
at the Vatican which promised future advancement. Fame 
offered no attraction to Lacordaire. With his eyes fixed 
upon a higher glory, worldly success did not appeal to 
him. He was content to do the ordinary work of a young 
priest until he could find his footing for a wider flight, and 
it was through a sudden resolution that such an opening was 
found. 


In 1820, Lacordaire made up his mind to seek an interview with 
M. de la Mennais, of whom he had said that he was “ the only 
great man in the Church of Rome.” There is not space here 








to do more than touch on this acquaintance. Intimately drawn 
together through common aspirations, the two characters never 
blended. It was of the nature of an alliance, rather than of a 
friendship. Lacordaire was never carried away by any fascina. 
tion for La Mennais, and when the hour of separation came 

after the visit to Rome, where La Mennais rejected a judg. 
ment which he himself had appealed to, the sorrow that the 
separation caused Lacordaire was rather fear lest he should 

be proving himself disloyal to a cause, than the more personal 

pain which lies in a breach with an intimate friend. In the 
action of Lacordaire at this momentous time can be traced the 
force oi his character. Any one less strongly independent than 
he was would either have broken away with La Mennais from 
the control of the Church, or would have thrown himself into 
the spirit of the Papal decision, and become one of that party in 
the Church which was anxious to do nothing which might com. 
promise the existing relations of mutual gain between Church 
and State. But Lacordaire had no leaning towards Erastian 
doctrines. Freedom of the Church and freedom of the State 
were both sacred in his eyes. Rome might have little real sym. 
pathy with his position, but a power stronger than Rome com- 
pelled him to cling to a principle which lay at the root of the 
whole of his religion, while he cordially accepted Rome's 
decision. That La Mennais had been carried beyond what could 
safely be countenanced by the authorities of the Church furnished 
no reason why Lacordaire should throw over the principle of 
liberty altogether. Unless Rome had been prepared to recognise, 
once and for all, the distinction between the responsibilities which 
fall to the spiritual and temporal swords, she could not afford to 
demand that liberty for herself which she was not prepared to 
grant to others. Before she can consistently throw her whole 
weight into a movement to enable her teachers to speak without 
restraint in the name of religion, and to carry out such teaching 
by voluntary association, she must have distinctly recognised 
that, should the day come when power should rest with the 
Church to make laws for others, she, too, must be prepared to 
grant that same liberty to others which she claims in the first 
instance for herself. The time was not ripe for such a course, 
Whether it ever will be is, unfortunately, more thau doubtful. 
Those outside the Roman Church may not, perhaps, 
sufficiently estimate the difficulties which stand in the way 
of such a development of liberty within the Church. Not to 
be afraid of liberty for others, requires that one should not only 
be convinced, but that one should also act upon the conviction, 
that truth will, in the long-run, be accepted on its inherent 
qualities alone; thata religion that places any dependence upon 
the suppression of all that seems to tell against it, abdi- 
cates its royal position among those facts which remain facts, 
whether they are controverted or not. The reply may very 
probably he‘ We cannot afford the consequences which will 
ensue from allowing liberty to our opponents.” But, until some 
such liberty is recognised as a fundamental basis, the same 
vicious circle will repeat itself, and the vain attempt to crush an 
opponent by repression and persecution will inevitably result m 
placing that enemy once more in the ascendant. To let 
untruth die by giving it rope enough to hang itself with, isa 
surer method in the end than by adding to it the fictitious 
support and dignity of martyrdom. 

From both religious and political conviction, Lacordaire was 
directly opposed to upholding a political government which was 
out of sympathy with the wishes of the nation. All forms of 
government might be accepted, provided they secured freedom to 
the individual. Liberty, both for others and for his own party, 
was the guiding principle of Lacordaire’s action. From this 
point of view he was almost compelled at that period of political 
struggle to attach himself to the Republican party, but any 
Government which would guarantee liberty of speech he was 
willing to accept. It was not, however, in politice that 
Lacordaire was to become a moving power. <A brief existence 
of ten days as a member of the National Assembly con- 
vinced him that he had no vocation for the part. Then, as 
now, a political career necessitated a definite choice of sides, 
and this was impossible to him. “I speedily realised,” he says, 
in a letter to his electors resigning his seat, “ that in a political 
assembly impartiality eventuates in powerlessness and isolation ; 
that one must needs choose one’s side, and throw oneself into 
it headlong. This I could not bring myself to do. Thenceforth, 
my retirement was inevitable.” And in a private letter he adds, 
“ My position in the Assembly had become intolerable to me ; I 
could not keep free of Democracy, and yet I could not accept such 
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Democracy as surrounded me.” It was on his religious side 
that his real influence lay. While his activity found a field 
in reviving the Dominican Order, whose work of preaching 
appealed especially to Lacordaire, his own great genius was 
realised in the series of conferences that he preached con- 
tinuously for nearly twenty years. The 4,000 men that knelt 
round the altar of Notre Dame in Paris at the Easter 
Communion this year, testify to a result which is not yet 
exhausted; and the Church of France in this day, in spite of 
persecutions and suppressions which more than rival those of 
the time when Lacordaire fought for liberty, still feels the influ- 
ence of that preaching which, as Montalembert says, “was 
the fruit of his intense religious convictions, more than of any 
mere natural gift.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


Through Dark to Light. (Remington and Co.)—We are sorry 
that we cannot find much to admire in this work, as the author 
rightly termsit. Itis divided into two parts, called “‘ Rain ” and “‘ Sun- 
shine.’ The “ Rain” part is subdivided into three rhymed addresses. 
—to a child, a parrot, andawoman. The child, after being treated to 
a series of mournful verses on the general hopelessness of things, 
appears from stanza xvi. (“ You're tired, love, isn’t it true ?”) to be 
somewhat bored; and the author turns to a parrot, in hopes of finding 
a better listener. As a specimen of the address to the parrot, we 


quote the following :— 


**T woul your though‘ you would bend 

To take particular note, 

Thongh a parrot you be, my friend, 
Why must you talk by rote? 

I place in your supple claw 
A biscuit for yon to take, 

Now, will you lay down the law 
For mine or the biscnit’s sake.” 


The parrot is requested to teach “ the measured swing, the monotonous 


to and fro,— 
The patient ride in the wing 
Of recurrent human woe” 


by swinging on the ring in his cage, but we fail to guess how he is 


to teach us,— 
“That every pang that prick: our palpitant dust 
From the thrill of a blind force sprang, 
That hath nor limit nor Lust.” 


The parrot, being 100 years old, is also expected to give an account of 
his whole life, and to have deep Darwinian theories as to the genesis 
of parrots and their place on the “ hanght”’ (?) ladder of life. But the 
parrot at last is also found to be a dull listener, “ of changeless plume 
and cloudless eye ;” so the poet turns to a “pictured shape of the 
womanly beautiful.’”’ But the woman, fair without, is false within. 
This woman—or her picture, we know not which—answers his rebuke 
by the counter-statement that she is forsaken. Two priests are then 
asked the same weary questions about life and death and the world 
to come, but are given no opportunity of reply. The stanzas in 
most of these addresses remind us somewhat of the game of poetry 
at which we played in our youth. A series of rhymes is given, and 
each person has to write some sense or nonsense which will fit the 
words. Thus “ dogs,” “ hate,” “clogs,” “ straight,” become,— 


*O best of possible dogs, 
So steadfast in love and hate ! 
No reason your impu!se e'ogs, 
So its aim is true and straight ;”” 


or, as in our version, it might be,— 


** Lover of all kinds of dogs, 
Iam perfectly sure you hate 
That men should kick them with clogs 
And make them in carts go straight.” 


The best parts of the book are the songs, of which we give what 
appears to us the best specimen :— 


“T’ve seen them again, 
As the Dream stood by, 
The beautiful years 
I once let die. 
As the Dream stood by, 
He whispered a word, 
And the beautiful years 
Once more appeared. 
He whispered a word, 
And its sound in truth 
Was strong as a spell, 
For that word was ‘ Youth. 
*O beautiful year:,’ 
I eagerly cried, 
* You will stay here now!’ 
But no voice replied, 
And I saw them fade 
Away through my tears. 
They were dreams themselves, 
Those beautiful years.’’ 


The Second part, “Sunshine,” is much better than “Rain.” It 
Consists of two addresses, to a dog and to a wife ; and of a concluding 
Set of stanzas, called “The Christ Picture.’ We quote stanza three :— 


“ Were it only a myth thin wove 
On a lost world’s threadbare Hope, 
Which could but our longing prove 
With the tyrant Death to cope, 
Still, it were sweetest, best, 








Of dreams dreamed under the Sun, 
Making men’s lives to be blest, 

By making men’s hearts to be one. 
There sorrow and gladness meet, 
And the crossing of wills is there. 
And the living that makes death sweet, 
And the dying that makes life dear. 
There, at the foot of the Cross, 

In the perfect type of His kind, 
Man learns his gain in a lo:s, 

And his loss in a ga‘n to find. 

The life that is freely spent, 

And eager itself to give, 

To bring to a brother content,— 

In a love like this men live. 

While the life that itself would save, 
Setting Self all things above, 

Dies, e’er it reaches the grave, 

In the dismal dearth of love.’* 


The author sees, and rightly sees, in Christ crucified the only possible 
solution of the mysteries of our present life. 


A Candid Examination of Theism. By “ Physicus.’’ (Triibner.) 
—‘Physicus,”’ after a subtle, though not what we regard as 
an adequate analysis of the Theistic question, though it will well 
repay the most attentive study, finds himself, to his great sorrow, 
driven to the conclusion that the arguments for and against 
the existence of a supreme, presiding intelligence over the 
universe are so evenly balanced, that for him, at least, the grandeur 
of the old, traditional beliefs is a thing of the past. Given matter 
and force, and the evolution theory (now, in his opinion all but 
decisively proved), and it is, he thinks, as conceivable that the 
phenomena which we call the universe are the result of the 
above data, as it is that they are due to the working of a supreme, 
infinite mind. Either hypothesis is, in his belief, still open to us, and 
in both cases we are alike confronted with the inconceivable. But 
science in its latest aspects has, he holds, given an advantage to the 
Atheistic hypothesis which it never had before. That is to say, 
it has made it, in his opinion, as reasonable and intelligible an explana- 
tion of the problem of the universe as the Theistic hypothesis. It 
was not so, ‘‘ Physicus”’ holds, previous to the establishment of the 
evolution theory ; and but for this modern discovery, he admits that 
to his mind the arguments in favour of Theism would have been per- 
fectly conclusive. A strong point is still made by the Theist, as 
“ Physicus’”’ allows, in objecting a priori to the method of deducing 
the genesis of natural law from the datum of the persistence of force, 
on the ground that that method itself falls back upon symbolic con- 
ceptions which modern science has pronounced illegitimate. In fact, 
the objection is unanswerable, and “ Physicus,” as we understand, 
concedes this. But he thinks that he has no reply to the Atheist’s 
rejoinder, when he in his turn objects a priori to inferring the existence 
of a directing mind from the datum of cosmic harmony, because such 
an inference involves the postulate of an unknowable cause, a postu- 
late which the whole history of human thought clearly proves that the 
human mind has ever been prone to accept as an explanation of 
natural phenomena. It would seem, after this searching analysis of the 
question in all its aspects, that the hypothesis of a supreme intelligence 
has about as much to say for itself as the hypothesis of an external 
world; neither more nor less. If so, the old belief will hold its 
ground, all our instincts being in its favour, and no reasoning being 
able to subvert it. Human physical science may by no searching be 
able to find evidence of God, but these instincts remain, and they 
assure us that there is a God, as there is an external world. 
“Physicus” has reasoned out the question with extreme subtlely 
and, let us add, with an earnest effort at candour and impartiality. 
We sympathise deeply with his sorrows, and regret the conclusion 
to which his reasonings have brought him. 


SEerRmMons.—The Restoration of God’s Banished Ones, and Other Ser- 
mons, by the late Rev. G. J. Proctor (Hodder and Stoughton), contains 
a Prefatory Memoir (by A. M‘Kennal, B.A.), from which it appears that 
the painful life of Mr. Proctor, which was one long struggle with 
various kinds of suffering, yet bore flowers which were attractive to 
beholders, and fruit which may remain. This last is embodied in 
these sixteen sermons, only four of which have been printed before. 
The sacred verses which are introduced seem inferior in style 
to Mr. Proctor’s prose, but some of them are for children. 
An Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ, translated from “ Le 
Christianisme et les Temps Présents” of the Abbé E. Bougaud, by C. 
L. Currie (Murray), is but a fragment of the original work, embrac- 
ing the author’s statement of his argument, its premises, and its con- 
clusions. It is recommended specially to the Aguostics, as it pro- 
fesses to keep strictly within the bounds of human observation and 
reason. As it really is what it is called, an “argument,” it is un- 
desirable to quote from its pages, for an argument, if its parts are 
related as they should be to one another, will no more bear mutila- 
tion than will a living organism; we will, therefore, only remark 
that the wide range and the impartiality of the author’s quotations 
The Abbé by no means restricts himself to 





strike us most forcibly. 


Massillon, Bossuet, and others of his own Church, but goes 
far afield, and gathers from the pages of Goethe, Renan, 
Theodore Parker, and Channing. The translation, which we 
have not had the opportunity of comparing with the original, 
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Stegall (J. F.), Questions in Pure Mathems tice, w ‘iti 
Story after Story, RED cs dscvcpabeagsens : 
Sanny Hours, and Pretty Flowers, roy § 8vo0 
Stephen ( (L. ), Swift (English Men of Letters), Op 8t0es acs .(Maemillan) 2/6 | free. 
Thomas (A.), Allerton Towers, 3 vols. . Bier homme te: (Tinsley) 31 6 z 
Wheldon deat P. ), Beaten on the Post, 12mo...... secteeeseeseeees(Routledge) 2/0 \ ONSIEUR P. C ARRE begs to inform his Friends and 
———— Patrons that the kind welcome he has received from them has induced 
him to settle in London. He therefore wishes to make arrangements to give 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office | COURSES of LESSONS in the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, in 
Schools und Families. Pupils desirous of forming Private Classes should apply 
at once to Monsieur CARRE, B.A., 18 Minford Gardens, West Kensington, 



























































not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 




















TALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 









[ ALVERN COLLEGE.) FyNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. | 
The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September | FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the DEPART. 



















Sind TEA NOR SX ARINETION, © a.m. MENTS of ENGINEERING and CHEMICAL and | Rey. J. B 
2 (NGINEERID a) t. Crawford, M. orkhamsted 
For poral, 0 SXAMINATION, December 20th. MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY. | Heris.), aren 4 Be gre edlyer ar 7 
E or particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, The SESSION will open on TUESDAY, October | Thorough Education, Excellent visiting Masters. 
pee ee y —s = . 3rd. For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of | Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
trae” CATIO N in GERMANY.—Mr. the Geller’ fears inal Oe ships, &¢., apply to | Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
. B. COTTERILL, M.A.. late Assistant- . es TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. | Home comforts.—Highest references given. 
Master at Haileybury College, PREPARES about , . ia 








SIX PUPILS for pusiieh agnor hayes 3 Law, 


Syast lime, Hobson ein.“ THE Q@ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 

AVOS, SW VITZERLAND—ir J. 
Coitegey, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1970), takes SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 
a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPIL 8, to PREPARE 


or gg hla he gee THE SEPTEMBER LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 








































Winter Season (Six Months), £150,—Address, Davos ‘a 
Dorfii, Switzerland. ered IS NOW READY, ' 
ALLIFORD HOUSE SCH OOL, And will be forwarded, post free, on Application, a 






/‘—_ Sheppe rton, ne ieee wea A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for = 

t Pr. CL E aN (C.C.C., | Collectors, and comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in Engus 
Oxford), and MA .0.C 

Onford.'l ] hen Proce ct EARD, B vai) PRE. ’ | Literature, Foreign Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, 

— BOYS for ~ Public Schools. Terms, £126. 

—For prospectus and references, apply to H. sv. | imi W 

CLAIR FEILDEN, Esa. Halford: aikdhecen | GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW EOND STREET, W. 
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RITISH GUIANA.—An ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER is REQUIRED for QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BRITISH GUIANA. Salary, £400 a 
ear, subject to an abatement of 4 per cent. towards 
The tvidows and Orphans’ Fund, Pension on reach- 
ing 55 years of ave, at the rate of one-fiftieth of the 

walary for each year’s service. ' 
gh knowledge of French and English for 
ey. 4 necessary,and the Master mnst either 
bea fair Classical scholar, or have a fair knowledge of 

Mathematics, sufficient for janior forms. 

He must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and unmarried, and must have had 
some experience in teaching. ‘ 

ications, stating age and qualifications, anc 
ollie cece: of testimonials, which will not be re- 
turned, to be addre:sed to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE 
SECRETARY, Colonial Office, London. 


SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. n 
ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington and Jermyn Street. The Session 1882-83 will 
open on October 2nd, 1882. The Pro=pectus may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, _S.W. 


T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W. 
—The WINTI:R SESSION will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
HERBERT WATNEY, at 4 p.m. A Pro-pectus of 
the School and further information may be obtained 
by personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addressed to the DEAN, at the H« spital, 
OYAL AGRICULTURA 
COLLEGE, CIRtNCESTER. 
EsTaBLISHED BY RoyaL CHAnTeRr,, 1845, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGKICULTURE, 
For Intenping Lanp Owners and OccupreErs, 
Lanp AgENTS, Surveyors, Couonists, &, 

The College Farm, for the practic istrnetion of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres, 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Due.c, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 















Lieutenant-Colone!l R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lerd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Srp. 


REPARATION for ETON, 
HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M A., Cambridge 
(Mathematical Honours, and Le Bas University Prize 
Man, 1868), assisted by Resident Classical Tutor, 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. Large house and 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. Refer- 
aT —The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
ryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke Lambert,.and othe 
Address, Granborouzh Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
JPY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
A DEVON. 
Hrap Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A. 


























_First-Grade School. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and o*her Examinations, 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

Healthy situation, spacious and a buildings, 
large playground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22ad. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President, 
: EARLGRANVILLE, K.G. NEXT TERM will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 13th. Board, £46 6s. 
Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas.—For paviicalars, 
apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; 
or to W. KNOCKER, the Hon. Sec. 

ASTBOURNE.— The tev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 
ful Tutor, RECEIVES 2 FEW BOYS. Practical 
instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 
43 well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 

5 Tro al yo ’ 

OW ER-STREET SCHOOL for 
DY GIRLS.—The Schoo] REOPENS on THURS- 
JAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 
Senior and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, 

guineas and 4} guineas a term.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
ne Sa iad dnlahd aaa 


RUPTURES. 
Wu's t 









MOC-MAIN LEVER 
Y TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
po ee round _ Awe — the requisite re- 
Le Power 13 supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
¢ oseness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
psc sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
woo and rices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
TE’S OC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
C0., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 








OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Nottingham. . 

Feptember 20th to 27th. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
PrESIDENT—GEORGE Wooprate HASTINGS, 
tsq., M. 

PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

1, JURISPRUDENCE Henry Fox Bristowe, Esq., 


Q.C. 
2. EDUCATION ......... = Woopvatt, Esq., 
S, TRRALTE ..0.00ccccese- Sir RutHERFoRD ALCOCK, 
K.C.B 


4. ECONOMY ............. Prof. Bonamy Price, LL.D., 
Edinburgh. 

Dir Fares cians niesnnarnns GEORGE AITCHISON, Esq, 
A.R.A, 

Tnformation as to the reading of Papers and other 
particulars may be had at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; and Municipal Offices, Nottingham. 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 

*,* Now ready, in cloth, with Portraits, price 2s 6d, 
by post, 2s 83d, “‘ A Manual for the Congress, witha 
Narrative of Results.” By J. L. Ciitford-Swith. 
Published at the Office of the Association. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








COLLEGE HALL for the 
RESIDENCE of WOMEN who are Studying 
at University Coliege, London, or at the London 
8. hool of Medicine for Women. will be OPENED on 
MONDAY, October 2nd, for the accommodation of 
Ten Students, at 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C., 
and there maintained until sufficient funds have been 
subscribed for the erection of a larger building, speci- 
ally adapted to the use of Women Studying in London. 
In the Hall now to be opened, each Student will have 
a private room, and the whole cost of board and 
residence will be from 57 to 75 guineas, for the Session 
of 33 weeks. Conditions of residence will be adapted 
to the wants of Etudent life. Full information may 
be obtained by letter from the Principal, Miss 
GROVE, 1 Byng Place. 


OLLE GE HAL | v3 for the 
RESIDENCE of WOMEN Stndying in LONDON. 

The Executive Committee appointed at a V eeting 
heldat the Langham Hotel on March 27th, has opened 
a Temporary Ha!l at No. 1 Byng Place, to he used for 
the residence of Wcmen Students, until funds suffice 
for the erection of a permanent building, especially 
adapted to the purpose, 

Principal—Miss GROVE. 
Executive COMMITTEE. 

The Conntess of Airlie. | Miss Grov 
Mrs. Bennett. | Miss Kilgour. 
Miss Browne, Hon. Sec. | C. T. Mitchell, Esq., M.A. 
Miss T. M. Browne Prof. Henry Morley, 
Mrs. E. H. Busk, Hon.| LL.D. 

Treasurer. | Mrs. F. Pollock. 
Mrs, Arthur Cohen. | Miss S. Prideaux. 
Mrs. Edward Enfield. Mrs. Croom Rober' son. 
H. Weston Eve, }., M.A.) B. Samue son, Esq., M.P. 
Prof.Carey Forster,F.R.S. | Mrs. Sargant. 

Promises of Subscriptions and Donations to the 
Building Fund, or to the Provisional Scheme, will be 
received during the Vacation by the PRINCIPAL, 


Hon. Treasurer to the Building Fund, 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


























k IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN, 

SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rey. J. PERCIVAL, 

President of Trinity College. 
Principal of the Hall—Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
Additional accommodation for TEN STUDENTS 
has been provided by the building of a new wing, 
which will be opened in October next; when, also, 
Two Exhibitions, tenrble at the Hall, will be awarded, 
after examination :—1. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition 
of £35 a year, for three years. 2. An Exhibition of 
£25 a year, for two years. Names of Candidates 
should be sent in before October Ist, to the PRIN- 
CIPAL, from whom further information can be 
obtained. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VickE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Hrap Mistress.—Miss WOODS, 





he THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 
Haigh. 

OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

Thorn Bank, Manchester Road, Buxton, Derby- 
shire.—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by 
a resident Parisienne, and a large statf of good Visit- 
ing Masters. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEM.- 


BER 20th. 
S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Limited). 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
This SCHOOL prov des for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION at a 
MODERATE COST. House Girls received from the 
age of nine. Next Term begins on October 3rd. Full 
information and forms for nomination may be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS.; 














{ELECT MORNING CLASSES for 
GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLKY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
a 5 Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
ad, S.W. 


=n " IN + - 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 


E ASTBOURBEN B. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3, 18; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; ted Fund of £842,522 ; 
it has Paid i 23. 

Pro:pectuse:, Copivs of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


rea JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... oad vee £2,500,000 
















Avcumuls 
m:, £1,042 


a 







Oa. 



















Capital Paid up... ene nas oan «- 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed sal Bae mS 733,000 

Total J >y m Income exceeds ... )00 





nual E 
} lices—19 
West-End Offic 





id 20 Cornhill, London, 5.C. 
3s—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSUBANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
leuts of all kinds. 
Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 














co 
The Right Hon. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 
D TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, 
64 CORNHILUL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBEC BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
unts opened according to the usual prac- 
Bank and Interest allowed on the 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
1d Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
d Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
icd. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
lication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March 3lst, L880. 





Bonus ALLOW 





























UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


BANK 





aid-ap Capital ... aa £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aa aoe <i £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Oftice, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 45 per Cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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Scale, 4 miles to an inch ; size, 25 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in EGYPT.—LARGE SCALE 
MAP of the SEAT of MILITARY OPERATIONS in LOWER 
EGYPT. Sheet 2. Including Ismailia, Tell-el-Kebir, Zagazig, 
Cairo, and Suez. With the Railways, Routes, &c. Coloured and 
folded, 1s 6d; mounted in case, 3s 6d. 

Also, uniform in size and price. 

LARGE SCALE MAP. Sheet 1. Scale, 2 miles to an inch. 
Including Alexandria, Ramleh, Abukir, Kafr-ed-Dauar, Rosetta, 
and Damanhir. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 14 miles to an inch; size, 30 inches by 22. 


SEAT of WAR in EGYPT.—STANFORD’S 
MAP of the NILE DELTA, with large Scale. Plans of Port 
Said, Ismailia, Suez, and Cairo, and a Map showing the Canal 
and Cape Routes to India, Australia, &c. Coloured and folded, 
1s 6d; mounted in case, 3s 6d. 

List of Maps of the Seat of War gratis on application, or per 
post for stamped envelope. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 
Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon 
to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body 
has been in great part rewritten, and the text has been much altered 
in many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, 
Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 


About Sixty New Illustrations have been added. 
JouNn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. _ 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


WING to the Expiration of the Lease of the Premises, and 

the long-continued illness of the Manager, it has been fonnd necessary to 

_ other arrangements for properly carrying on the business of the United 
ibraries. 

The Stock and Goodwill having been transferred to the Directors of Mudie’s 
Select Library (Limited), by whom the Books have been supplied for some 
years past, they have undertaken tocarry out all existing obligations, at their New 
Office, 281 REGENT STREET. 

In retiring from the management, THOMAS RUSSELL begs to express his grateful 
acknowledgments to the Subscribers to the Libraries for all the kind support he 
has received since his first appointment; and desires to express the hope that the 


G IETY for the PRE J 
i AL SOC oe ¢ PREVENTION of CRUELTY 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained b 
the Police or by kindred Sovieties) obtained during AUGUST, 1882, as follows = 
HORSES......... Working in an unfit state ... Hh pa a we. 209 
— Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ee 5 
- Overdriving and overloading os ea 
a Travelling (unharnessed) when lame __... 
_- Abandoning, with consequent suffering... 
_ Gnyering me me at seh nis 
DonKkers'... Working in an unfit state ... ane ae. 
_ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... ine 
_- Starving, when impounded jae 
CAGDLR: 555-5508 Beating, kicking, stabbing, kc. ... 
— Stoning ... 5 ne oes 
CALVES .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
_- Conveying improperly eee 
_ Bleeding slowly ke a 
SHEEP ........ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
LAMBS ......... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
_ Conveying improperly a 
WE Sccaacs Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
_ Catting, for identification ... 
Goats .........Working in an unfit state ... 
Dogs ............Beatinz, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
_- Inciting to fight 3 aa wate aa “a be 
Cats ............Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... is eco ae 
_ Emasculating improperly - as 
ae Setting dog to worry ous awe co Jie a. 
FowlLs ......... Setting cocks to fight... eco ove eve ee pan 
_— Overcrowding in baskets ie maa ee 2 
GEESE .........Carrying by neck oer 
Pigeons ......Conveying improperly ne 
WI1p Birvs...Attempting to take (netters 
VARIOUS ...... Threatening an inspect or ye xa ee 
_ Owners causing, inabove ... ns sas on 


~ 


BO BO BO DO DD et Dt et OE tt et 0 et CO BO OT CO NT DONT 


2m co co 


Total during Augast, 1882 ... bas ae ae xe “87 
Total from January to July, 1882... ee vee 2,549 


Total during tho present year ie = rar ... 2,986 

Ten offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 427 
offenders paid pecuniiry penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 48 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 389 in provincial Courts, 

The Committee inv.te the co operation and support of the public. Printed 
sugzesticns may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


bk LHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
: —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,933 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W, 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 28 6d each. 


OC A S E §S for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 


N DIN G&G 


Subscribers. 
307 ReGENT SrreeEt, September Ist, 1882. 


new arrangements may be carried out to the complete satisfaction of all the 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





| le & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 





POTTED MEATS. Also, 
Fssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


§ ween SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
es MAYFAIR, W. _ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


_ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—More Cares of Uoughs, Colds, and 
Throat Affections. From Mr. Williamson, 48 Hunslet 
Road, Leeds :—*‘ I believe them to be free from all 
deleterious ingredients, and the most safe remedy for 
coughs, colds, and throat affections.”” They instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, gout, rheumatism, and all nervous 
complaints. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Drngzgists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 


pore, Sydney —— at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (wit 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 


same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., | 
hey also receive Deposits for fixed | 


for constituents, , 
— on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Att ovr 
FacuLties.—Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to impurity 
of the blood. The purification of that fluid is the 
first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills recom- 
mend themselves to the attention of all such sufferers. 
They serch out and remove all impurities from the 
vital fluid. In indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, and 
chronic constipation the most beneficial effects have 
been, and always must be, obtained from the whole- 
some power exerted by these Pills over the digestion. 
Persons whose lives hare been restored to ease, 


| ici FROM FIRE. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 


inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- | EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular | Are not POISONOUS. 


Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| aaa TO HEALTH. 





strength, and perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, | 


after fruitle:s trial of the whole pharmacopoeia of 
physic, attest this fret. This is beyond dispute. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 


| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S qyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 


|_____ PURE COCOA ONLY. aor 

RY’S COCOA § E) A 

COCOA F ‘ Strictly pure.’ —W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
| vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
981 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are now in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are constantly 
passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION 
VOLUMES of Works of the Best Authors, on all Suljects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases, and 
ample Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM & UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The New Epition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of more than Two 
Thousand Works in every Department of Literature at the Lowest Current Prices. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Recently published, price 2s, cloth. D ~) ING . NNR ree 
BIRD'S-EYE VIEW of IRISH| [JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. | MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


HISTORY. Enlarged Edition, By Sir Cuartes | The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 


Gavan Durry, K.0.M.G. d S tNDID NG SERVAD is | = 
Teckea: duets sat csatone, 1a Putecunteetivw. | Eeseced eed te cease DEMO coeiae ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 





(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, | 7 . 
MODERN on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate | Cone et, MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
DS, O1 “ \ Ww. E.C., LONDON. 
| of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, | 


SHORTHAND Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to | —————___ 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the | 
SYSTEMS. Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 9 
ad \ 4 | Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall JOSE PH GILLOTT S 
A SYMPOSIUM, by Various Writers, | East, 8.W. 





on the Diff Sys Shor tnglis SR — ——'| - 
and Foreign. . haunt Bestoaseel Shon taed, Tenge Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. STEEL PEN S. 
Reporter”’ for September, price 3d. Sold by E. | R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 


Sock, 62 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. The | & 7 BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecess- | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
articles are in ordinary type, with Lithographic ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roper 
Illustrations of the Various Styles. Articles also | G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode | ~ 
appear oy ang on Memory Aids, Shorthand News, Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


‘ Ww. 
achines for Rapid Writing, &c. Complete Postal —_- and Co., Red Lion Court, | PRIZE M EDAL WHISKY 


Tuition in the “ Dot and Dash Sh ” 
: “ sh Shorthand ’”’ for 5s. 
including Two Ins‘ruction Books, Correction of | OF THE 


pcre, and Six Months of the # Dot and Dash STEPHENS’ | CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
* erences permitted to for: ils. | , ~ % 
Send P.0.0. to the Author, J.1, Nostn, 92 Claren- WRITING & COPYING INKS. ee es A vRons aWanp LBITION, 
= Street, Hull. Persons wishing to teach them- “VERY FINE, FULL ‘FLAVOR 
yes can have the Instructor, ard Reader, at 6d BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID y ° 
each. Particulars and Testimonials free. | BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
aaa | COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 











Ty, ’ ° | Y y Ae > NS. Lendl ; 

oan tie delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth. | a Se Soe Soe Lee | FIRSE a — AT SYDNEY 
—_ Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, | ‘ - ON, 1879. 

A WN A B A Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, & | This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

~This j J L : M. | 8 . . sania principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

is is the only Oriental preparation that | ee to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


preserves the pearly whiteness of the T i | , i i 

t H ness eeth. Carriage | STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained Y, Limi 

B. sav Yen of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— | of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
W 1 226 Holloway Road, London, N, | dom, and in all the chief Cities of the World, | MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 








| 
| 

| 
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NEW VOLUME OF SIR THOMAS BRASSEY’S WORK ON THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 33 6d, cloth. 


BRITISH NAV Y; 


Its Strength, Resources, and Administration. 


T HE 


By Sr THOMAS BRASSEY, KCB, MP., M.A. 
(In Six Volumes.) 
Vol. III. Opinions on the Shipbuilding Policy of the Navy; Dimensions; 


Specialisation of Type; Turret Ships and Monitors; Armaments; the Ram as a 
Naval Weapon; Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels ; the Popoffka Type, &c. 


_ Recently published, with numerous Illustrations :—Vols. I, and II., price 14s; 
or separately, Vol. I., 10s 6d; and Vol. IL, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 

AS UNEQUALLED. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver C 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cas 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 123, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


: AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 








» Crys tal Glass, £3 3s 
Ke *y!ess Action, “ 4s. 


2s 
v3 





ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


LIEBIG 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
som accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most houscholds throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lickig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calen!ated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to requost that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilinen ¢ generé rally. _Re tail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor ld. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue an across Label. 














KINAHAN’S 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR |: 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 


DINNEFORD’S folic 'spoee 
MAGNESIA. 






Stomac! a. 


8: nfes “ apori ient for delic 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





es 


LAC KWOOD'S MA 


Contents, 

Racuer. 

Brryam. 

Tur CoMING OF THE Manny. 

LieotTenant-CoLtoner Patrick Frerauson: 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

Tue Lavres Linpores.—Part VI, 

Tae LicHts or “ Maca.”—III. The Heroes of the 

Noctes.””—Hozg. 

Courtositirs or Britis Porrrics.—Humours of the 
House—The Irish Prospect of Milkand Honey—The 
Revolt azainst Priuciples—The Cost of a Luxury, 

AFFAIRS At CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A CAREER 


Wittrax Brackwoop and Sons, Edinbur 
C op and Sons, E urgh 9 
London. : o” 


HE NIN hes NTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1882. Price 2s 6d. 
To Vireit. By Alfred Basce on, Poet Linreate, 
Tue Eayprian REVOLUTION: a Personal Narrative, 
By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Parisian Newsparers. By Mons. Joseph Reinach, 
Count Cavour on IRELAND. By Philip H. Bagenal. 
EXPLORATION INGREECE. By A. 8. Murray, 
Naturat Retrcron. By G. A. Simcox. 
“_— pede or War.—(Couciuded.) By Mons, Emile 
de Lave'eve. 
Merton COLLEGE BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By the 
Hon. George C. Bro ari ick, W, arden of Merton Coilese, 
Tus Temprrance Moveme NT IN Rvssra, By 
. Madame Novikotf. 
THE Country GENTLEMAN. By Charles Mi 
Gaskell. . ee 
PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. = ~ Eminence the Cardinal 
Archb spas gt t Westmir 
K 












JH, - Co, ciara 











a 1D} FORT NIGH’ [LY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMBER : 
A Stony or Sensinicity. By George Saintsbury, 
QUEENSLAND PLANTERS: AN EXCULPATION, By R. 
J. Jettray. 

Who was Primitive Man? By Grant Allen. 

Some Impressions OF THE UNITED Srates.—II. By 
Edward A. Freeman. 

Tur ANALYSIS OF Humovur. By H. D. Trail. 

THE House or Lonps. By Arthur F. Leach. 

Tue History OF THE Science oF Poxirics, By F. 
Poileek. 

Home and Foreran AFFAIEs. 

": sad and Hau, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
PE. 







Now re ady (One Shilling), No. 273 
HE CORNHILL M AG AZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. With aaa by 

Georar pu Maurier and W, Smart. 

CONTENTS. 

Damocies. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 14. Of the New 
World. Chap. 15. A Midnight Picture, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A VISITING CARD. 

A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA, 

THE PALACE OF URBINO. 

Tue LITERARY RESTORATION, 1799- 

Mosiem PrratTes IN THE MEDITE N 

Moons AND FORESTS OF THE NORTH. 

Great Men’s RELATIVES 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 12, 
Philip exemplifiesa Theory. Chap 13. Mr, Brune 
gets his Harvest in 

Lor udou : Smitu, Ev DER, and Co., 15 Wate erloo ‘Place. 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
























Price Is, Monthly, post frec. 
’ ‘he ‘HE EX POST’ COR for SEPTEMBER 
contains :— 







Prortessor ZAHN ON TaTIan’s DraTessaron, By the 
f yW cog D. 


* COMMENTARIES, By the Rev. 
, F.R.S 
vip Garrav WHALES.” By Almoni 


5 E ui's Tracuina.—III. The Book 
of Wisdom. ne pi Bev. Edgar ©. 8. Gibson, M.A. 
Horen: OR THE PLACE OF THE Heprew DECALOUE 

IN THE Curisitan Cuurcu. By Rev. R. Balgarnie, 

MA. 
Br Notices OF Booxs. 

Loudvn: Hopper and Srovanton, 27 Paternoster 
Row. ear 
OMe NECESSARY REFORMS in 
K CHARITABLE WORK. A Paper read at & 
Conference held at the Society of Arts, May, 1882, by 
C. 8. Locn, Secretary to the Council ‘of the Charity 
Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Londov, 
W.C. Post free, 24a. 


ath Sa a ae ee 
‘PRE Lier DITION of the “ST. 

JAMES'’S GAZETTE,” published every evening 
at 5 o'clock, in time for Country Post, contains 4 
the Litest chap rrams, Racing, Cricket, &e., up to the 
ast “i of x to Press. This is the best 












3 . leaving town. Terms, one 
week, 9 ‘. one ph schhne : three months, 93 9d. P.-O 
Orders to E. SOUTHC rr 86, James’ 's Gazette” 
Office, Dorset Street, Whitefr: ‘ars, 6.0. 
The SPECIAL EDITION is published at 6.15 p.m. 
Same Terms as above. 


NITED WESTMINSTER “ALMS: 
HOUSES.—See the BUILDER (41; by post, 
4id) for View; also Views of Rood Loft, Hildesheim ; 
As-embly Roo xm, Colchester; and Wi ndow Screen, 
Cairo—Art of the Caliphs—What is Proportion 
Sciencd at Southampton—Briti sh Archseologica 
As tion —Co'chester Castle—Strietures on Stories 
—Germain Architectural Congress, &,—46 Catherine 
Street, aud all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT, 1801. 


MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE GEORGE 


KEITH ELPHINSTONE, K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the RED. 
By A1EXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ The City of Sunshine,” &c. 8vo, with 
Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 21s, 

“ 4 yaluable contribution to our stock of naval biography.”’—Academy. 

“The book is full of interest, and should find a piace in every naval library. 
Such a place it well merits, not only on account of the interest of the subject. 
matter, but of the literary skill displayed by Mr, Allardyce in working up the 
materials placed at his disposal.”’—John Bull, 


THE COMING CRUSADE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broaptey, 
Correspondent of the Times during the War in Tunis. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

“Jtisas full of entertainment as information; and especially remarkable for 
its historical research in comparatively unfamiliar directions,’’—Times, 

« The story of the French occupation of Tunis has a special interest at the present 
moment, when all eyes are turned so eagerly towards the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A work which, entertaining as it is to the general reader, is extremely valuable 
to the student. It affords much information as to the Pan-Islamic movement in 
North Africa.......A standard work on Tunis has been long required. This 
deficiency has been admirably supplied by the author.”—Morning Post. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant, 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 

«¢The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever......It is a happy idea well worked 
out, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of its kind.”,—Atheneum. 

“His whole picture is carefully finished, and implies an extraordinary amount 
of thought and observation... he romance contains a love-story carried on 
under conditions of freshness that will inspire envy in the heart of many a novel- 
ist.”’—Globe. 

“ The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
success...... The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
to appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amusement.”—Seturday Review. 


HARRY ERSKINE. 


The HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE, 


Lord-Advocate for Scotland. With Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of 
his Time. Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources of Information. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel ALEx. FERGussoN, late of the Staff of her Majesty’s 
Indian Army. Large 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 3ls 6d. 

A very charming medley of grave, gay, and gossiping literature, which gives 
most lively pictures of the manners of the time, and graphic sketches of contem- 
porary Scotch history. It is written in a light and agreeable style ; the incidents 
and episodes are grouped artistically.’’—Times. 

“Choke full of those little glimpses into the life and conversations of past ages 
which constitate the charm of all good books of this kind."— Pull Mall Gazette. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of ‘Little Comedies,” ‘‘An Accomplished Gentleman,’ ‘ John- 
a-Dreams.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“In this part of the story occurs, perhaps the truest and subtlest bit of 
character-drawing in a book which is full of fine portraits...... A novel of rare 
attractiveness.”’—Standard. 

“Tt is replete with all the charm of Mr. Sturgis’s writing, tender and subtle, 
suggestive in the highest degree, and full of knowledge of the finer shades cf 
hwnan nature,”’—Spectator. 

“Altogether, ‘Dick’s Wandering’ is a novel of extraordinary merit.’’—St. 
James's Gazette, 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and 


Political. By Laurence OvrpHant, Author of “ Piccadilly,” “ The Land of 
Khewi,’’ “The Land of Gilead,” &c. Post Svo, 103 6d, 


‘A most charming book, exquisi‘ely written, and full of fancy and philosophy.” 
—Vanity Fair. 

‘He has the gift, not common in this country, of the esprit Gaulois; he aims 
his strokes at follies and abuses without any semblance of effort. His wit is at 
once keen and light-hearted......Not only, however, are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new 
and delightful, but the turn of thouzht which they suggest, and which be follows 
up without in the least riding it to death, is specially unexpected and humorous,” 


—Saturday Review, 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With a Life and Notes. By Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. 
2 vols. post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 





~‘ Of the translation itself we can speak in terms of almost unqualified praise. 
W hether it be looked at from the point of view of the scholar or of the English 
reader, it is alike excellent...... Perhaps Sir Theodore Martin’s chief characteristic 
as a translator is consummate ease. One might read page after page without ever 
suspecting the work was a translatiou ; and yet, on comparing it with the Latin, 
it will be found that almost every shade of meaning is expressed or suggested 
— a tdelity which Conington himeelf has scarcely equalled.’’—Saturday Review. 

? ‘No version of Horace has ever appeared in England more complete in itself 
or more likely to te popular than the one which Sir Theodore Martin has now 
Sven to the public.” —Atheneum, 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE: a Sketch. 


By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” *‘ Delicia,” &e. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





| DR. WM. SMITH'’S 
'THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN 
| DICTIONARIES. 


| Tconsider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting 
| Service on the cause of Classical learning in this country.’”—Dran Lippetu. 





THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Varrovs 
W ee Edited by Wa. Surru, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 
8vo, £5 ds. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Condensed from the above Work, for Families and Students. With Illus- 
trations, Seventh Edition, medium 8vo, 21s, 


A SMALLER’ BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. Ninth 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 73 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


QUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. Smirn, D.C.L., and 
Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium Svo, £3 15: 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Vartovs 
Writers. Edited by Wm. Smi7u, D.C.L., and Professor Wacr, M.A. Vols. 
I. and II., medium 8vo, 31s 6d. each. (To be Completed in 4 yo!s.) 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIFS. By Varrovus Writers. With 500 Illustrations (1,300 pp.), 
medium S8vo, 28s. 

This work comprehends all the topes of Antiquities, including the Laws, 
Institutions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans; Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 


QUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. 
Eleventh Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Varrovus Writers. With 554 Illus- 
trations (3,720 pp.), 3 vols. medium 8vo, £4 43, 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and 
ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. With Four Maps and 534 Illustra- 
tions (2,512 pp.), 2 vols. medium 8vo, £2 163. 

This work preseuts the researches of modern scholars, and the di coveries 
of modern travellers, including an account of the political history of both 
countries and cities, as well as of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRA- 
PHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Condensed from the above Dictionaries. Sixteenth Edition, with 759 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 183. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridzed from the above Work. Eighteenth 
Edition, with 200 Woodeuts, crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money 
Sixteenth Edition (1,250 pp.), medium 8yvo, 21s 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini 
and the ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the 
Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon hus done for the Greek. Great 
attention has been paid to Etymolozy. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. With a separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &e. For Janior Classes. Abrilged from the above Work, Twenty- 
fourth Edition, square 12mo, 7s 64. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICFIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources, Third Ed:tion, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than 
yet exists, It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there 
had been no work of the kind in our lan ce, and every article has been the 
result of original and independent resear 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


ARY, for JUNIOR CLASSE?. Abridged from the above Work. N 
Edition, square lémo, 7s 6d. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 


| POST 8vo, ILLUSTRATED BOARDS, 2s EACH. 


Most of these Books may also be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 3s 6d each, 


ee 





By EDMOND ABOUT.—The Fellah. 
By HAMILTON AIDE.—Carr of _Carrlyon- .—Confidences. 








By Mrs. ALEXANDER. —Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
_ ByS SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. —Grantley Grange. 








By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. The Golden Butterfly. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 

This Son of Vulcan. | The Monks of Thelema. 
My Little Girl. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


IP ee neereattnsee arse 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. | The World Well Lost. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. Under Which Lord. 
With a Silken Thread. 








By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. A Fair Saxon. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. | Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Danghter. Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 


By Mrs. MACDONELL.—Quaker Cousins. 


By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 














By FREDERICK BOYLE. —Camp Notes. —Savage Life. 





By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Flip. Gabriel Conroy. 


By ‘Mrs. _ BURNETT. Surly Tim. 
By Mrs. ste a CAMERON. 


Deceivers Ever. Juliet’s Guardian. 


By MACLAREN COBBAN.—The Cure of Souls. 


‘By Cc. ALLSTON COLLINS. ,—The Bar Sinister. _ 





By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies, 
The Haunted Hotel. 


Antonina, 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. The Fallen Leaves, 
Man and Wife. Jezebel’s Daughter. 


By DUTTON COOK.—Leo. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point a Hononr. | Archie Lovell. 
_ M. BETHAM-EDWARDS.—Felicia. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. —Roxy. 


y PERCY FITZGERALD. i 
Bella nam” Second Mrs. Tillotson, 


: Never Forgotten. Polly. 
Seventy-five Brook Street. 























_ By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. —Filthy Lucre. 


_By R. E. FRANCILLON. —Olympia.—Queen Cophetua. 
By EDWARD GARRETT.—The Capel Girl. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 
For tke King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD.—Dick Temple. — 

















Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 














__By ANDREW HALLIDAY. —Every- Day Papers. 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. —Paul Wynter’ s Sacrifice. 


By THOMAS ; HARDY.— —Under t the Greenwood 1 Tree, 


By TOM HOOD. —A Golden Heart. 





By: JULIAN HAWTHORNE. —Garth.—Ellice Quentin, 


~ By VICTOR HUGO.—The Hunchback of Notre Dame. _ 
By Mrs. ALFRED 1 HUNT .—Thornicroft’ 8 Model. 
By JEAN INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 
By HENRY JAMES.—Confidence. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
% The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 























By FLORENCE “MARRYAT. 
Open Sesame! A Little Stepson. 
Harvest of Wild Oats. | Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS.—Touch and Go.—Mr. Dorillion, 
By D. C. MURRAY.—A Life's Atonement. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT.— Whiteladies. 

















By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. A Dog of Flanders. 
Strathmore. Pascarel. 
Chandos. Two — Shoes. 
Under Two Flags. Sign 
Idalia, ee a “Winter City. 
Cecil Castlemaine. Ariadne. 
Tricotrin. Friendship, 
Puck. Moths. 
Folle Farine. Pipistrello. 





By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. What He Cost Her. 
A Perfect Treasure. Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Humorous Stories. 
Murphy’s Master. Like Father, Like Son. 
A Country Family. A Marine Residence. 
At Her Mercy. Married Beneath Him. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. Mirk Abbey. 
Cecil’s Tryst. Not Wooed, but Won. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. Two Hundred Reward. 





The Family Scapegrace. Less Black than We're 
The Foster Brothers. Painted 

Found Dead. By Proxy. 

The Best of Husbands. Under One Roof. 

Walter’s Word. | High Spirits. 


Halves. Carlyon’s Year. 
Fallen Fortunes. | A Confidential Agent. 


By CHARLES READE. 
Never to Late to Mend, | Double Marriage. 
Hard Cash. | Love Little, Love Long. 
Peg Woffington. Foul Play. 
Christie Johnstone. Cloister and Hearth. 
e Griffith Gaunt. Course of True Love. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Autobiography of a Thief. 


: By E. A. POE. —Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. —Her Mother's Darling. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. A .—Gaslight and Daylighé. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Round the Wheel. Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. The Lion in the Path. 


























_ By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. —A Match in the Dark. 


_ By WALTER THORNBURY .—Tales for the Marines. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. | ‘The American Senator. __ 


By 1 ee ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. —Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. An Idle Excursion. 
__A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 


By LADY WOOD.—Sabina. 


By EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. _| 























Castaway. | Land at Last. 








By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen, 


ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. | Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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